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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 

rYNHE prospects of a settlement with the miners are considerably 

better, when we write on Thursday, than they have been 
for some time past. The dispute seems to have narrowed itself 
down, so that it is now rather a question of wages than of adminis- 
trative principle. When a member of the Miners’ Executive 
can say “only a bob a day divides us” it is obvious that there 
ought to be a settlement in a short time. The past week, 
however, has been full of vicissitudes, and nobody can feel safe 
until an agreement is signed, sealed, and delivered. On Friday, 
April 22nd, the owners and miners met again at the invitation of 
Mr. Lloyd George. That renewal of negotiations gave rise to 
new hopes, but by Tuesday afternoon hope had begun to 
evaporate, as the discussions seemed to be leading nowhere. 








Meanwhile a threatening complication had been introduced 
by the decision of the National Union of Railwaymen not to 
handle coal from the colliery and railway sidings. Sir Eric 
Geddes, Minister of Transport, informed the House of Commons 
on Tuesday that the Government would not tolerate what was 
really “‘an attempt to starve the nation.” The health of the 
people depended upon the provision of a bare minimum of coal 
for household use and for the public services. A few men on the 
Great Northern Railway who refused to handle coal were dis- 
missed. On Wednesday the Railwaymen’s Executive modified 
the embargo and announced that it applied only to coal intended 
for commercial purposes. It was decided that the whole force 
of the Union should be applied “to secure the unconditional 
reinstatement ” of the dismissed men. 


To return to the negotiations between the owners and the 
miners. On Tuesday the miners agreed provisionally to a 
2s, flat reduction in wages equivalent to £30,000,000 a year, 
and demanded that the Exchequer should contribute the 





equivalent of £31,000,000 a year in order to make up the deficit 
Naturally, Sir Robert Horne refused this proposal, and he 
suggested that the miners should agree to a reduction which 
in the poorest districts would reach a maximum of 3s. 6d. 
per shift. There was no daylight in these exchanges, but on 
Wednesday affairs took a better turn. The miners insisted 
that the reduction should be a uniform amount throughout 
all districts. This seems to involve some kind of a pool, though 
we do not know yet exactly how the plan would work out. 
Sir Robert Horne, apparently, did not reject this. He also 
stated that the Government would help the industry for four 
months if the owners would give up their profits for four months 
instead of for three. 


Sir Robert Horne next proposed that the flat reduction for 
May should be 3s. per shift, and that the subsequent reduction 
should depend upon economic conditions. The Government 
subsidy would in any case be limited to a definite amount, 
and the more that was used in the earlier part of the transition 
period the less there would be in the later part. When we write 
con Thursday the miners remain at the point of agrecing to a 
flat reduction of 2s. per shift, so that “‘only a bob” divides 
the two sides. It is important to add that the Government 
offer of a temporary subsidy—about £7,000,000—is on the 
understanding that there should be a durable settlement. 


Even if the strike should end within a few days, or even 
hours, the terrible fact will be evident that fewer miners will 
be employed after the strike than before it. You cannot 
destroy property and allow plant to rot away and mines to be 
flooded without decreasing employment. The tragic paradox 
of even the most successful strike is that in many large senses 
it has brought failure and distress. Many Labour leaders 
recognize this, but unfortunately they seem to be too timid 
to tell the truth. This timidity—or shall we call it cowardice ? 
—was the subject of a striking speech by Mr. Chamberlain on 
Wednesday. The speech was full of transparent sincerity and 
honesty. 


Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that the unprecedented action 
of allowing the mines to flood was actually disapproved of by 
the Parliamentary Labour Party. But Mr. Clynes had laid it 
down that the duty of a Labour leader was not to act as an 
autocrat but to follow his so-called followers. Mr. Chamberlain 
declared, and we heartily agree with him, that if the Labour 
leaders had had the courage to say that they would support 
the miners through thick and thin on the question of wages 
but that they -would never consent to destruction, they could 
easily have had their way, and the mines would never have 
been flooded. One good sign, however, is that the extremists 
and the moderates are sorting themselves out owing to the 
collapse of the Triple Alliance. If a moderate or constitution- 
alist has not the courage now to say what is really in his heart, 
we fear there is not very much hope for him. 


The German Government last week asked President Harding 
“to act as mediator in the question of reparations and to fix 
the sum to be paid by Germany to the Allied Powers.” They 
promised to do whatever he thought fit to ask of them. The 
President at once refused to fall into this very obvious trap. 
He invited Germany to “formulate such proposals as would 
present a proper basis for discussion,” and promised to bring 
them to the attention of the Allies. His reply caused mingled 
annoyance and relief in Berlin, where the Opposition contended 
that Dr. Simons, the Foreign Minister, had no right to pledge 
himself to accept an American estimate of the amount to be 
paid in reparation. Dr. Simons, on Friday, April 22nd, told 
the Reichstag that, in framing new proposals, he must “ go to 
the very limit of what the German people could perform.” On 
Saturday and Sunday Mr. Lloyd George and M. Briand met in 
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conference at Lympne, and discussed the French proposals for 
the occupation of the Ruhr Valley if Germany had no genuine 
offer to make by May Day. On Monday the Reparations 
Commission, in view of Germany’s refusal to transfer the gold 
reserve of the Imperial Bank to Cologne, ordered her to deposit 
£50,000,000 in gold at the Bank of France by Saturday. 


The German Government on Tuesday sent their new offer of 
reparation to President Harding. Germany would admit a 
total liability of £2,500,000,000, payable in annuities amounting 
in all to £10,000,000,000. Payment would be made mainly 
through an international loan, Germany would pay the balance 
“according to her capacity,” working out part of it by recon- 
structing the ruined towns of Northern France. She would pay 
within three months £50,000,000 in cash and sccurities. She 
would take over the Allied debts to America “to the extent of 
her capacity,” should America wish it. This offer, however, 
was subject to the condition that all other German obligations 
for reparation would be cancelled and that all German private 
property abroad would be released, contrary to the Treaty. 
Further, “the proposals are only possible if the system of 
sanctions ceases ’’—in other words, the Allies are not to enforce 
their rightful claims—“ if the present basis of production is not 
decreased,” which means that Germany wants to keep the 
Polish districts of Upper Silesia, and, further, “if German 
trade is set free and released from unproductive demands ”— 
by the abandonment of the new tax on German exports. The 
proposal is, in fact, so vaguely worded and so carefully limited 
that it might mean anything or nothing. The Washington 
correspondent of the Times reported on Wednesday that 
President Harding would decline to transmit to the Allies 
an offer which was so obviously unacceptable. 








The American Senate ratified on Wednesday, April 20th, the 
old treaty with Colombia, closing the dispute about the Panama 
Canal which led in 1903 to the secession of Panama and to iis 
recognition by President Roosevelt as an independent Republic. 
By the treaty Colombia, in consideration of a payment of 
25,000,000 dollars, agrees to forget her grievance and to recognize 
the independence of Panama. When President Wilson invited 
the Senate to ratify the treaty, Mr. Harding and other Republican 
Senators opposed it, holding that the sum to be paitl was exces- 
sive. Now that Mr. Harding is in office, he has found it desirable 
to smooth over the old quarrel, so that Latin America may be 
assured of the disinterestedness of the United States. It is 
to be noted that under the treaty Colombian products passing 
through the Canal are not to be taxed more highly than American 
products, and that Colombian troops and warships may use 
the Canal at any time. 


Colonel Gretton, in the House on Friday, April 22nd, moved the 
second reading of a Licensing Bill which represented to a large 
extent the views of the licensed trade. It would facilitate 
appeals against the decisions of the licensing justices, and 
would empower tho justices to grant licences for twenty-one, 
instead of seven, years. It would free clube from the restric- 
tions imposed since 1914, and would extend the time during 
which drink may be sold to nine or eleven hours a day. Mr. 
Broad opposed the Bill, declaring that its object was not philan- 
thropy but profit. Lady Astor denounced it hotly, and warned 
the licensed trade that its power was lessened now that women 
had votes. Mr. Spoor, for the Labour Party, complained bitterly 
of the “ useless and irritating war-time restrictions on the sale 
of drink.” 'The Attorney-General in a tactful speech invited 
members to come to some agreement about licensing reform. 
The Government would leave the House free to vote as it pleased, 
but he would vote against the Bill. There would be no time 
this session for a Government Licensing Bill. Meanwhile the 
Liquor Control Board would relax some of its restrictions on the 
sale of drink. The debate on the Bill was then adjourned. 
This week the regulations for the sale of spirits have been 
modified. It may be hoped that the experience gained during 
and since the war, and especially at Carlisle, will not be 
wasted. But if the Prohibitionists continue to play into the 
hands of the trade we are likely to revert to the old ways. 


Mr. Chamberlain on Monday introduced the Budget, on 
behalf of his suecessor, Sir Robert Horne, who is busy with the 
miners’ strike. Despite the sudden and severe depression of 


trede last autumn, his estimates had, he said, proved nearly 
right. 


The expenditure of £1,195,428,000 was £11,326 000 above 








his estimate ; the revenue of £1,425,985,000 was £7,685,000 in 
excess of his expectations. His realized surplus of £230,557 000 
was only £3,641,000 less than he had hoped to receive. Customs ; 
and Excise yielded £15,000,000 less than the estimate, partly 
because of the miners’ strike. ‘The revenue from spirits fel] 
short by £15,500,000, from tobaeco by £7,000,000, from whee 
by £3,000,000, but beer yielded £11,000,000 more than the 
estimate. Income Tax and Super Tax produced £9,000,000 
more than the vast total expected. The Excess Profits Duty 
now happily ending, yielded £4,000,000 more, despite the largo 
repayments that had to be made. The Corporations Profs 
Tax proved disappointing and yielded only £650,000 out of 
the expected £3,000,000. 


The surplus and other sums, amounting in all to £259,500,000 
had, Mr. Chamberlain continued, been applied to the reduction 
of debt. On March 31st the Debt stood at £7,573,000,000, 
or £256,000,000 less than it was a year before—not including 
£65,000,000 of interest owing but not paid to America. Tho 
floating debt had been reduced by only £37,000,000, instead of 
£70,000,000, and stood at £1,275,000,000. Our foreign debt 
had been reduced by £117,000,000 to £1,161,560,000, all of 
which—except a Swedish loan of £826,000—was owing to the 
United States and Canada. No other nation had even tried 
to pay off its foreign debts so quickly as we were doing, but our 
huge debt still dominated the situation. As domestic and 
foreign obligations and Exchequer Bonds to a value of 
£300,000,000 would mature this year, and Bonds to a total 
value of £760,000,000 in the three following years, the Chancellor 
would invite holders of National War Bonds maturing by 1925 
to convert them into 3} per cent. Conversion Loan at amounts 
varying from £163 to £160 for each £100 in Bonds. If all these 
Bonds, to the value of £632,000,000, wore converted, the new 
Loan, redeemable in and after 1961, would amount to 
£1,000,000,000. The interest to be paid would be higher, but 
the Chancellor, with these short-dated Bonds out of the way, 
would be able to face the problem of the floating debt and to 
reduce the interest on Treasury Bills. 





For the present year, Mr. Chamberlain estimated the ordinary 
expenditure at £974,023,000, including £345,000,000 for Debt 
services, and the ordinary expenditure at £1,058,150,000, 
including £632,000,000 from Inland Revenue and £323,000,000 
from Customs and Excise. The arrears of Excess Profits Duty, 
now ended, were expected to yield £120,000,000. No fresh 
taxation would be imposed. The ordinary surplus of 
£84,127,000 would be partly needed to meet liabilities under the 
railway agreement arising out of the miners’ strike. The 
special revenue of £158,500,000, from the sale of war stores, 
set against war liabilities of £65,705,000 to the railway com- 
panies and for other purposes; showed a surplus of £92,795,000, 
but part of this must be reserved to meet fresh claims. Probably 
there would be a net surplus of £80,000,000, apart from th« 
old sinking fund of £23,000,000, for the redemption of Debt. 
On the other hand, we had to pay off this year foreign loans 
amounting to £80,000,000 and domestic Joans to the amount of 
£113,000,000, so that the whole surplus would be absorbed 
and part of the domestic loans would have to be renewed. 





not exceed £950,000,000. We should have next year to pay 
part at least of the £40,000,000 of annual interest on our Americar 
loan. Our expenditure in 1922-23 would, on the present basis, 
be not less than £950,000,000. ‘That was too high and must be 
reduced. The Chancellor had already begun to press for 
“drastic reductions’ in the departmental estimates for nex! 
year. While there would be no relief for the taxpayer, th 
heavy taxes on sparkling wines would be reduced and th: 
surtax on imported cigars would be abolished because they ha: 
proved unprofitable. Sparkling wines had yielded £570,0(¢ 
instead of £1,250,000 and the cigar duty £325,000 instead o! 
£1,360,000. Mr. Chamberlain admitted that he had _ becz 
mistaken. The incident shows once again that there is a limit 
beyond which taxation not only ceases to yield more revenue, 
but actually reduces the revenue. People ceased to drink chem- 
pagne or to smoke Havanas, and Mr. Chamberlain’s sanguine 
estimates were at once falsified. 


The Speaker resigned his high office on Monday. The House 
of Commons on Tuesday accorded him its thanks for his distin- 
guished services during the past fifteen years. The Prime 
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Minister in moving the resolution remarked that Mr. Lowther 
had a “ discriminating ear ’’—he knew when to listen and when 
it was wise to be deaf—and that he also had “ that gift of humour 
which dispels anger.” Mr. Walsh recalled the Speaker's services 
on the Franchise Reform Committee, and Mr. Asquith com- 
mended him for guiding the House through a difficult period of 
transition. The Speaker in his reply said that he had had no 
opportunity of making a speech for a quarter of a century, as 
he had served as Chairman of Committees for ten years; but 
his grandfather had been a silent member for half a century. 
He had tried to preserve the authority and dignity of the House 
and of the Chair. There had been two extensions of the suffrage 
in his experience ; notwithstanding that, and possibly even by 
reason of that, the House had increased in usefulness and in 
authority. The House of Commons was, he thought, of all 
similar institutions “ the most admirably fashioned for expressing 
the will of a high-spirited and a free people.” The country owes 
a debt of gratitude to Mr. Lowther for maintaining, in face of 
many difficulties, our fine Parliamentary traditions. We 
wonder how many persons have been convinced by these cere- 
monial but perfectly sincere exchanges that there is more 
liberty, fairness, and humanity in constitutional institutions 
than in most revolutionary schemes. 





The House of Commons on Wednesday elected Mr. Whitley 
as Speaker. Mr. McNeill and other members demurred to the 
action of the Government in nominating Mr. Whitley, and then 
appointing his successor as Chairman of Committees, instead of 
leaving the House free to make its own choiceof aSpeaker. But 
there was no formal opposition to Mr. Whitley, who commands 
the respect and confidence of all parties. Like his predecessor, 
he has served for ten years in the difficult and arduous office of 
Chairman of Committees. He is best known to the public as the 
promoter of the joint trade councils of employers and workmen 
which have done much to promote friendly feeling. 


A mild flutter of interest was caused on Monday by the 
report that Lord Derby had gone in disguise to Ireland last 
week. He told a Liverpool audience later in the day that he 
had changed his spectacles and called himself ‘ Mr. Edwards,” 
so as to escape the newspaper reporters. He had, he said, 
gone on his own initiative and had had no mission from the 
Government. He had, however, reported the results of his 
private inquiries to the Prime Minister. ‘‘I cannot say,” he 
added, “that I am anything but depressed with the situation, 
though the darkest hour is said to come before the dawn.” 
Lord Derby gave no further information about his visit. He 
probably found out that the murder-gang are still in full control 
of the Sinn Fein Party, and that until these criminals are caught 
and punished it is idle to talk of political negotiations. 


Mr. Kellaway, the new Postmaster-General, was re-elected 
for the Bedford division last Saturday by a majority of 4,666. 
He polled 14,397 votes against 9,731 given to his Labour oppo- 
nent, Mr. Riley. At the General Election Mr. Kellaway polled 
10,933 votes, while an Independent candidate received 4,096, 
The large increase in his poll, as well as the heavy majority, 
shows that the Coalition is far more popular than it was a year 
ago, whatever Independent Liberal and Labour politicians may 
think, Mr. Kellaway attributed his decisive victory to the 
electors’ dislike of “direct action” and other “ foreign fads ” 
as a substitute for Parliamentary government, and we feel 
sure that he was right. 

The National Maritime Board, representing shipowners and 
the officers and men of the merchant service, agreed last week 
to reduce wages by £2 10s. a month or 8s. 6d. a week, and to 
attempt to devise a scheme for regulating wages in future. 
As the high cost of operating ships has led, apart from the coal 
strike, to a temporary collapse of the shipping trade, some 
reduction of wages was inevitable, and it is good to know that 
it has been arranged in a friendly and reasonable spirit. In 
the engineering trades, which are seriously affected by foreign 
competition, the employers have proposed reductions of wages 
by 6s. a week or 15 per cent., but the trade unions have not 
yet come to any decision on the matter. The miners’ leaders 
alone have hitherto refused to discuss any reductions of wages, 
being intent on political schemes for securing “ nationalization.” 

The British Communist Party at a conference at Manchester 
on Saturday denounced the leaders of the railwaymen and 
transport workers for “ treacherously”” abandoning the miners 
and “betraying” the “workers” by their refusal to go on 





with their proposed strike. The executive solemnly expelled 
Mr. Rebert Williams from the party ‘“‘in consequence of the 
part that he had taken.” Inasmuch as Mr. Williams had 
received a medal from Lenin himself for services rendered to 
the Bolsheviks, the British Communist Party evidently regards 
itself as Redder than the Third International. But it is the 
characteristic of these little revolutionary factions to quarrel 
violently among themselves. Your true Communist usually 
hates his fellow-Communists much more bitterly than he hates 
@ capitalist or a “ bourgeois.” A Communist State, after the 
preliminary massacres, must inevitably perish through internal 
discord, as is now becoming manifest in Russia. 


The Democrat—the organ of sane Labour and of what we may 

call legitimate Trade Unionism—expresses views to which we 
are often in strong opposition. On one point, however, we and 
the Democrat are in entire agreement—the madness and folly 
of revolutionary methods, and the need for insisting that, if 
we are to alter the Constitution, political and economic, it must 
be by counting heads, not by breaking them or cutting them off, 
In the Notes of the Week in the number of April 22nd the 
Democrat has some very able and amusing comments. Take, 
for example, the following :— 
_ “*Gop Save Encianp !’—One of our readers who has been 
inquiring into the nationality of the principal persons associated 
with the present industrial trouble gave utterance to the above 
exclamation when he discovered that Mr. Frank Hodges was 
Welsh, Mr. J. H. Thomas was Welsh, Mr. Robert Williams was 
Welsh, Mr. Evans Williams was Welsh, and Mr. David Lloyd 
George was Welsh! We have had the greatest difficulty in 
persuading him not to write to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
soliciting the prayers of the Church on behalf of the poor English- 
men whose lives and interests were in the hands of such volatile 
and exuberant Welshmen. We consoled and restrained him 
by admitting that England might possibly enjoy more peaceful 
and np apse times if her sons were permitted a little greater 
part in the management of national affairs.” 


We feel that the Democrat is too hard upon Mr. Thomas, who 
poor man! now gets bricks thrown at him from both sides, 
Still, it is impossible not to be amused by the following :— 

‘** PossiBLH APPOINTMENT FoR J. H. T.—It is understood 
that in the Labour Government—whenever this is formed— 
Mr. J. H. Thomas will occupy an important position in the 
Meteorological Office. It is felt by many of his admirers that 
his capacity for creating atmosphere peculiarly fits him for 
such a position, while in the event of a drought he might easily 
be persuaded to water the earth with his tears.” 


The Phoenix (86 Southampton Strect, Strand, W.C. 2) is to 
be most heartily congratulated on its fascinating, and in 
every sense distinguished, rendering of The JVitch of Edmonton 
at the Hammersmith Lyric on Sunday and Tuesday. But, 
alas! it is little use to say this, for the Phoenix performances 
are spread like the snowflake on the stream—* one moment 
here, then gone for ever.” The play takes us into the very heart 
of the Elizabethan world and makes us understand that world 
far better than does the universal, the majestic Shakespeare. 
The dialogue and story, now innccent to babyishness, now full 
of insight and high poetry, now subtle, now clownish, the 
characterization sometimes crudely absurd, sometimes deeply 
moving, are each and all a true reflection of that tempestuous 
age of contrasts. 


The play was delightfully, as well as sympathetically, acted, 
and usually with full comprehension ; the dresses were a feast to 
the eye, and the lines were well delivered. Miss Sybil Thorndike 
wasinteresting as the witch: she is too great an artist ever to be 
anything but that, but in the opinion of the present writer— 
not “Tarn ’’—she missed the true line of dramatic interpreta- 
tion. Mother Sawyer should not have been half so ragged, 
half so bent or crooked, nor have had half so black a face. She 
should have been upright, dressed all in black, wasted by her 
evil passions, but not a starveling. She should have been colder, 
more bitter, less noisy, and therefore much more terrible. 
Remember, the poet put his best blank verse into her mouth, 
which points to her acquiring a wicked majesty, not mere 
degradation, from her intimacy with the Lords of Hell. The 
Devil-Dog was quite the gentleman, as he should be. The acting 
of Miss Edith Evans as Anne Ratcliffe the countrywoman run 
mad was awful and superb. 








Bank Rate, 64per cent., changed from 7 per cent. Apr. 28, 
1921; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 88% ; 
Geuniey week, 883; a year ago, 833. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—.——— 
THE GUMMIDGES OF BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 


W E are a peculiar people, and so are the Americans. 

Both nations keep an appallingly large —?> 
of Mrs. Gummidges—people who chew melancholy 
and disagreeable facts, or rather alleged facts, with 
the avidity of the most hardened chewers of gum. The 
only difference is that our Gummidges pacthek, that the 
disagreeable things to which they are always drawing 
attention are inexpressibly painful to them. It is, indeed, 
because of their painfulness that they dwell upon them. 
The staple goods of the pessimists on both sides are what 
they call the unfortunate but undoubted hatred of America 
for Britain and of Britain for America. They begin, 
no doubt quite truthfully, by saying that by some 
strange accident they themselves have always happened 
to be very friendly with the inhabitants of the other 
country whom they have happened to meet, but that 
no hopes must be raised upon this. Those accidental 
friends assure them with sighs and regrets that they are 
entirely exceptional. Their sincerity obliges them to say 
that the whole of the rest of America loathes Britain, 
or that the whole of the rest of Britain regards America 
with the most acute suspicion and dislike. They in fact 
take up an attitude similar to that of Swift. The great 
misanthropist said that while he loved individually Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, he hated mankind as a whole. So they 
love individual Jonathans or John Bulls, but hate Americans 
or Englishmen as a whole. 

It is amusing to note an unconscious piece of self-flattery 
in this attitude. Undoubtedly Mr. Jones of New York and 
Mr. Smith of London find the position they so fervently 
deplore on public grounds personally rather agreeable. 
If pressed to be candid, they would probably reconcile 
the facts by saying, “ Well, of course, I understand why 
the people on the other side happen to like me and are so 
remarkably friendly. You see, Iam a man of the world and 
know how to get on with them. Therefore they very naturally 
find me ‘so different.’ They tell me, indeed, that if all 
my compatriots were as reasonable, friendly, and sym- 
pathetic as I am there would be no difficulties. But this, 
unfortunately, is not the case; and therefore, taking the 
nation as a whole, they cannot but feel ‘deep enmity 
towards the declared enemies of their country,’ ”’ &c., &c. 
In a word, it is always pleasant to be an exception, and 
this pleasure is exploited for all it is worth. If these 
unamiable egoists enjoyed their self-conscious pessimism 
alone, we should not trouble about them. Unfortunately, 
however, they infect other people. The mass of the men 
in the United States and also the mass of the men here 
never have any direct or intimate contact with the other 
side of the English-speaking world. They have to take 
the attitude of “ the other fellow ” on trust. It is a very 
happy chance if they are not infected by the people who 
shake sapient heads and solemnly assert: ‘ There is, 
unfortunately, no doubt that, taken as a whole, they 
hate us. You'd soon find that to be so if you saw much 
of them.” 

We say, without the slightest fear of contradiction, 
that all this “ natural animosity ” talk on both sides is 
the purest rubbish. Instead of the feeling between Britain 
and America being bad at this moment, and getting worse, 
we believe that, in essentials, it was never better and that 
it is tending to improve. Of course, when one says this to 
a hard-shell British Gummidge, one is immediately asked 
how one accounts for the facts that there are four or five 
outstanding official points of friction between the American 
tepublic and the British Empire, that many public men 
have said very offensive things about our Government, 
especially as regards Ireland, and that the American 
newspapers, or at any rate some of them, are filled 
with abuse of Britain as a cruel, rapacious, and 
decadent nation. It may be worth while to say a 
word or two in answer to these allegations. The 
official causes of friction are no doubt disagreeable, 
but they can and will be got over; and indeed, if 
they are “ properly explored,” to use an odious and much 
over-used but all the same rather convenient phrase, 
they will probably end in a better understanding. We 








do not, however, mean to mention them specifically just 
now. Rather we want to draw attention to the fact 
that the new President of the United States—the man 
who has the right to speak for America in the way in which 
our King can speak for the British Empire—has since he 
was elected on three occasions used language in regard 
to Britain of a kind which has no parallel in Presidential 
statements. To begin with, there was the ever-memorable 
message to the Sulgrave Trustees which ran as follows :— 


“I believe that when the wisdom of America is summoned 
to assist the world in building a workable, as distinguished 
from a bungling, pane or association for the prevention 
of war, the unity of the English-speaking peoples will play no 
small part, not to invade the rights or exclude the fellowshi 
of other nations, but to protect and include them.” af 


Next there is the remark made by Sir Philip Gibbs in the 
current issue of the Review of Reviews in which he recounts 
an interview he had recently with President Harding. 
Sir Philip Gibbs asked for a message to the English people. 
The President, we are told, was a little startled at the 
suddenness of the request, but in spite of that gave this 
interviewer, “ earnestly and with real emotion,” a message 
which ran as follows :— ” 


“Friendship between the United States and Great Britain ig 
essential for the welfare of the world. Americans of the old 
stock look upon England as the Mother Country, and we regard 
that always as a cherished inheritance, not to be forgotten.” 


For a man so careful and, in the best sense of the words, so 
reserved as President Harding to use the phrase Mother 
Country in such a context is extraordinarily significant, 
It is not a mere piece of rhetoric. It means something— 
a great deal to those who understand. 

Only a week ago came another message from the President 
of very special importance not only because it was the 
President who was speaking, but because the message 
was sent to a gathering of unusual interest. The occasion 
was the second annual dinner of the Reunion of British 
War Missions to the United States, a body over which 
Mr. Balfour most appropriately and most happily presided. 
The Chairman read an excellent message from the King, 
in which he expressed his regard for “ our kinsmen across 
the sea.” This was matched by a message from the 
President which was read by Mr. J. Butler Wright (American 
Chargé d Affaires) :-— 

** On this occasion of the second reunion dinner of the Associa- 

tion of British War Missions to the United States, permit me, 
through you, to express my high appreciation of the association's 
praiseworthy object to promote good understanding and better 
acquaintance between the peoples of the United States and 
Great Britain. Desirous as [ am that friendliness and goodwill 
should always exist between the peoples of the two great English- 
speaking nations, I am happy to extend my greetings and best 
wishes to an organization whose avowed purpose it is to contri- 
bute to this desirable end by seeking, through kindliness and 
instruction, to remove misconceptions, and to bring the two 
peoples to a better knowledge of each other.” 
Mr. Harding does not here employ the strong personal note 
which is to be found in the other two messages, but his 
latest message has an excellent tone, and its importance is 
very much increased by the fact that it was given forth by 
an American diplomat. American diplomats are always 
specially cautious in their public utterances. It would 
seem, however, that even this super-cautiousness is breaking 
down, for after he had read the President’s message Mr. 
Butler Wright told of a personal experience which will 
deeply touch many an English heart :— 

“ Anglo-Saxon opinion, when aroused, had rarely, if ever, 
failed to dothe right and properthing. He had the extraordinary 
pleasure of being waited upon ten days ago by a number of 
American students, who asked whether it would be permissible 
or misconstrued if they joined the ranks of volunteers to keep 
the home fires burning in this country. As in the existing 
circumstances there was a large number of volunteers, he 
thought it better that they should defer the question for a time, 
and they went away happy in the satisfaction that if they were 
wanted they would be ready to serve.” 

This reminds one of that delightful passage in Stevenson’s 
Wrecker describing a row among the art students in a 
Paris atelier. The fight begins, if we remember rightly, 
by the Yankee Pinkerton jumping up on a chair and 
shouting out, ““ Americans and English to clear the room ! ” 
And they cleared it. We have said enough to show that 
the President at any rate does not belong to the “ Inevitable 
Animosity Club ” or “ The United Anglo-Saxon Gummidge 
Association.” Though we must defer to another occasion 
the discussion of the points of official friction, we must 
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say something as to the stimulation by the Press of the 
Gummidge “stunt.” In this country the impression 

revails that the American Press is almost universally 
aile to Britain. The only exceptions supposed to exist 
are a few of the great dailies on the Eastern Coast. Since 
English people seldom read American newspapers and not 
many Americans read English papers, there is a splendid 
field for misunderstanding. Here the Gummidges love 
to shake their heads and talk about the Hearst news- 
papers and the American journalists who loathe this 
country and never miss an opportunity to defame her. 
We quoted not long ago some remarkable anti-Sinn Fein 
and pro-British articles from the San Francisco A rgonaut— 
a paper which can hardly be called Eastern since it 1s 
published on the shores of the Pacific. That distinguished 
weekly must, however, we are told, be “ written off” 
as a pure exception, or a freak. 

What ingenious story, we wonder, will our Gummidges 
discover in order to explain the Detroit Saturday Night— 
a paper, though no doubt of local importance, obviously 
published for the city of Detroit and without a thought 
of outside readers? The issue of February 19th has an 
admirably written editorial article entitled “Sinn Fein 
Propaganda in America,” illuminated by a cartoon which 
represents Uncle Sam looking at a stage Irishman whose 
hat is adorned with the legend “Sinn Fein.” Beneath 
are the words “ Uncle Sam—‘ Well, how many countries 
do you claim, anyhow?’” We wish we had space to 
quote the whole article, so admirable is it in its good sense 
and reticence, but unfortunately we can only give the last 
paragraph. Here it is :— 

“Nothing less than the dismemberment of the British Empire 

is the ambition of Sinn Fein to-day. Within a week it has been 
announced in a Detroit church by a gentleman newly come from 
Ireland that the British colonies were preparing to secede ; 
but the gentleman didn’t know that a co-worker of his had been 
mobbed a few days before in New Brunswick, nor had the 
gentleman yet learned that South Africa was returning to power 
with an increased majority the party of General Smuts who 
stood against secession. Nothing can prevent the fomentation 
of this anti-British sentiment except the second thought of 
those Irish sympathizers who are engaged in it. It means the 
retardation of world peace and security, even it if fails, and if it 
succeeds it means war with England. It means at all times 
in our own land the demeaning of religion by endless disputation, 
abominable religious animosities or politics, and bitterness 
between neighbour and neighbour. There are plenty of sensible 
and broadminded Irish-Americans to stop it if they will. The 
Jeremiah O’Learys are few and far between—quite as few as 
those of whom Roosevelt said, ‘ their hatred for England makes 
them traitors to the United States.’ We not only want peace 
abroad ; we want peace also at home.” 
We most firmly believe that if they could be asked 
whether they approved or disapproved of this paragraph, 
ninety per cent. of Americans would say they approved. No 
doubt both halves of the English-speaking kin show a 
curious aptitude for acquiescing in minority rule, but we 
cannot believe that here the nine men will let themselves 
be coerced by the one, or that we shall be blind enough to 
commit some folly which will enable the Gummidges to 
say, ‘“ We told you so! Now you realize the unfortunate 
but deadly animosity which,” &c., &e. 





LABOUR AND FOREIGN INTRIGUE. 
OW long are we going to be content to mutter and 
* haver ” about * hidden hands,” “ unseen figures,” 
“dark influences,” and “ foreign gold” behind our revo- 
lutionaries ? Such fatuous vagueness is utterly un- 
worthy of the nation and of our leaders of public opinion. 
We have got to come to clear conclusions one way or the 
other on the whole matter. We cannot forget that sus- 
picion without decision clouds the mind of a community 
as easily as it does that of a man. 

The only way to get rid of suspicion is investigation— 
knowledge. We must go into the whole thing, find out 
the facts, and determine whether we have been frightened 
by mere bogies, or whether there is truth in the warnings 
that we have received, whether we are fighting shadows 
or realities, however difficult they may be to identify and 
to combat. What do we think of the man who, when he 
hears a shot in the garden or the sound of strange feet at 
midnight in his house, instead of doing his best to find out 
what has happened, puts his head under the bedclothes 
and prays forthe dawn? He is afraid there is something 
very wrong going on because the cat, even if it had gone 





mad, would not have made so much noise; but it would 
make the household think he was a coward if he went down- 
stairs and searched for burglars. We shall be disgraced 
if we do not make up our minds whether we ought to 
take strong action and prompt action against real traitors 
to the State, or whether we should tell our alarmists that 
they are being frightened by a turnip skull with a half- 
penny dip inside, 

If what we have said is the true view, as we are sure it 
is, then all honour to the Duke of Northumberland, who 
in his speech at South Kensington last Thursday did not 
indulge, like too many of our Ministers and publicists, 
in talk alarmist enough to fill the country with suspicion 
and yet not detailed enough or specific enough to help us 
discover what is.the real danger. The Duke may be right 
or wrong in his views as to foreign influences—personally, 
we think him right—but he at any rate has courage to 
draw up a definite indictment and to make charges which 
can be investigated. He is not content with making our 
blood curdle—with asking us whether we noticed that 
strange and dreadful shadow thrown upon the blind, or 
whether we heard those three low whistles and the answering 
first bars of “The Red Flag” from the outhouse. He 
is not satisfied with demanding whether we realize what 
those portents mean, or, more impotent still, with shaking 
his head and muttering “ Beware ! ” 

The Duke in his speech put the case of those who believe 
in a revolutionary conspiracy quite plainly and without 
any unnecessary rhetoric, and brought to support his 
case something more than mere suspicions. He alleged 
facts of the first importance. These alleged facts may be 
proved untrue or shown to bear a perfectly different 
interpretation from that which the Duke puts on them, but 
they are specific statements which can and ought to be 
investigated. The matter at issue is unquestionably the 
most serious thing in the world. The Duke began by saying 
that we have in our midst a powerful enemy organization, 
the agents of the Red International of Moscow. The 
Russian and Jewish adventurers who control the Third 
International have for their purpose “ the abolition of all 
law, order, morality, and religion throughout the world.” 
In order to achieve this purpose, the first aim is the com- 
plete overthrow of the British Empire, “ because that is 
the principal bulwark of law and order in the world.” 
The Duke went on to describe how Lenin, who inspires 
the Third International, attained his power. When in 
1917 Germany was faced with the prospect of defeat, she 
played her last two cards—unrestricted submarine warfare 
and the destruction of Russia by revolutionary means, 
She failed in the first ; she succeeded in the second. She 
sent Lenin to Russia with £2,500,000 of German money in 
his pockets, and in a very few months Russia was in a 
condition of complete chaos and of no account whatever 
as an enemy of Germany. Thus Germany was enabled 
in the spring of 1918 to make her great and final effort 
against France. 

Before the Peace Germany had been using secret and 
revolutionary agents to weaken and destroy the British 
power in Ireland, in India, and in Egypt, and, we might 
add, to create ill-feeling between England and America by 
secret action in the United States, and finally to inoculate 
our own extremists with the spirit of active sedition. 
When the war ceased, the revolutionary forces set to work 
did not cease, but continued. Whether the present German 
Government inspired them directly, as the Duke of North- 
umberland seems to think, or whether Lenin has simply 
worked on his own account, is a doubtful question. What, 
however, in our opinion is not doubtful is that this under- 
ground work has gone on and is going on still in all the 
Entente countries, and especially in England. The Duke 
of Northumberland, having stated this part of his case, next 
asked the essential question, “ By what methods is the 
Bolshevik conspiracy working in this country {” 

His answer cannot be neglected or condemned as too 
vague to call for an answer. He declares that the anti- 
British influences of the Third International are to be seen 
in the policy pursued by the extremists who have hitherto 
controlled the Executive of the Miners’ Federation. The 
rest of the indictment we give in the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s own words :— 

** After the conclusion of the war the Executive, which was 
in the closest touch with the Soviet Government through its 
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emissary Litvinoff, and also with Sinn Fein in Ireland, and 
with the Communist parties in Great Britain, endeavoured 
to bring about a strike of the Triple Alliance before the country 
had time to recover from the confusion caused by demobilization, 
this strike being intended to lead to a revolution. Remember 
there is no doubt at all about this. Lenin informed us that 
he saw in the Triple Alliance a very formidable weapon for 
creating a revolution in this country. Since that time every 
effort has been made to corrupt its leaders and to bring about 
a situation which would be favourable for striking a blow at 
the very foundation of our social and industrial system. The 
railway strike of 1919 and the coal strike of 1920 were prelimin- 
aries to the great coup. The conspirators have always seen 
that the most favourable moment would be when the economic 
situation made it necessary to resort to a wholesale reduction 
in wages. Such a situation occurred this spring, and all their 
forces were mobilizod for the effort. The preliminary strikes 
served two objects: They enabled the revolutionaries to purge 
their organization of the moderate men, and they produced 
widespread unemployment and distress, and thus created a 
favourable revolutionary atmosphere. After the last coal 
strike Mr. Braco and Mr. Vernon Hartshorn were given their 
dismissal. They were honest and patriotic men for whom 
there was no place in a revolutionary organization. Mr. 
Hodges complained at the time that ‘the same fate awaits 
all of us who cannot promise a new millennium every morning.’ 
Nevertheless, he decided to remain and to continue promising 
the millennium when ‘the capitalist edifice had been brought 
crashing to the ground.’ Now the present disastrous position 
of the coal industry is often used by the Press to demonstrate 
the folly of the policy os by the Miners’ Federation. [If it 
were really the result of blundering, then indeed it would bespeak 
a degree of folly absolutely incredible; but it is not, it is a 
deliberate design. Those who pull the wires in this great 
conspiracy care not two straws about the fate of the miners 
or the industry. They are not influenced by any scruples of 
humanity, of morality, or of patriotism. They belong to a sect 
whose religion is destruction.” 


The Duke proceeds to note the doings of the Commun- 
istic Party, which he describes in plain terms as “ a party 
supported by Russian money and propaganda, its officials 
paid by Soviet gold, and its policy directed from Moscow.” 
“This party,” he continues, “has wormed its way into 
all the trade unions, and is controlling their policy to a 
greater and greater extent in accordance with Lenin’s 
instructions.” 

On this passage follows a very serious attack on Mr. 
Thomas and Mr. Gosling. In dealing with what the Duke 
calls the direct incitements to revolution signed by the 
Executives of the Triple Alliance, he accurately points out 
that what prevented the strike of the Triple Alliance was 
not the moderation shown by the leaders, but the fact 
that they found that the men would not follow them into 
a revolution. The Duke also prefers a very clear and well- 
reasoned indictment against a section of the moderate 
leaders, as well as against the Labour extremists. He 
proceeds to point out what no doubt is a very important 
fact—whether we do or do not accept his view of the 
position of the moderates. The adherents of the two 
sections, he tells us, are inextricably mingled and de- 
pendent :— 

“The Executive of the Labour Party, whose programme is 
nominally constitutional, includes Mr. Lansb and Mr. 
Williams, who are openly working in the iatetente af the gang of 
miscreants who are running this conspiracy from Moscow, as 
well as other extremists hardly less suspect who are out to 
flestroy the Monarchy and Parliamentary institutions. The 
Labour Party subsidizes a paper which is purely Communist 
SS and which, as we all know, received a subsidy 
rom Russia.” 


That is a very serious statement, and surely one that ought 
to be answered. Even more serious is the accusation 
which follows :-— 

“But if anybody doubts that the policy of the Labour Party 
is primarily anti-British, let him answer this question: ‘Is 
there any single aim of Germany or of Russia which is not also 
an aim of the Labour Party?’ In no respect is this more 


remarkable than in their attitude towar Poland. That 
eountry is the very keystone of the Peace settlement. That is 
why both Germany and Russia desire its destruction. That is 


why the Labour Party formed the Council of Action, in order 
to assist the purposes of these two Powers; that is the reason 
for all the denunciations against Poland in the Labour Press. 
It is the same with their policy towards the newly formed States 
in Central Europe, which are to be disintegrated by granting 
* Self-determination ’ to the German communities they contain ; 
that is why also the Labour Press advocates the entry of Austria 
= the German Feder&tion, and is consistently hostile to 
‘rance. 


In our opinion, the Duke’s conclusion from these premises 
is too purely logical, and assumes too strongly that men 
realize the consequences of their acts. Nevertheless, it is 








of great value that it should be set forth in the coura- 

eous and plain-spoken way that the Duke has put it 
because if the moderate Labour leaders are not wholly 
intoxicated with their own rhetoric and their own gel}. 
righteousness, it should make them very seriously reconsider 
the position into which they have drifted. 


* The truth is that, partly through the desire to make political 
capital out of their country’s difficulties, a through the 
inherent fallacies and contradictions of the Labour programme 
which renders it the protagonist of class-warfare and the chiei 
instrument of subversion, and partly through the influence 
acquired over it by those who are traitors to their country 
one of the great political parties in the State has become 80 
corrupted as to be the principal enemy agency in the social 
moral, and material disintegration of the British Empire.” ” 


We note the peroration of the Duke’s speech with no 
small satisfaction. It shows how unfair are those who 
believe that because of the very firm and uncompromising 
view which he has taken, he is therefore a reactionary or 
an enemy of Labour. He may sometimes be too severe 
in his judgment, but of his sincerity, patriotism, and desire 
not to sever but to unite all the classes of Englishmen 
there can be no sort of doubt :— 


“T have read in the Press that this [the collapse of the Triple 
Alliance] is the severest blow that the Labour Movement 
has ever sustained. I believe, on the contrary, it may be 
the greatest triumph the real Labour movement has 
ever won. It may be a blow to that corrupt Labour 
Movement, that organized hypocrisy which has betrayed the 
workers and has made them the tools of an international con- 
spiracy, the —_ of the German Junker and the Russian 
Bolshevik and the International Jew, which has incited them 
to the destruction of their country and its institutions, which 
plays with treason and sedition and consorts with crime. But 
there is another, a truer, and a far vaster Labour Movement, 
the Movement which sent its thousands to answer the call oi 
their country in August, 1914, a Movement which cares nothing 
for the catchwords of parties and factions, which holds out an 
ideal of co-operation, of fellowship, of community, in place of 
those miserable shibboleths of class-consciousness and class 
antagonism and class domination, and it is to that real Labour 
Movement the British people are looking in this crisis to save 
the country from the infiuence of foreign conspirators, domestic 
traitors, and all other disturbers of our peace.” 





THE BUDGET. 


READER of Mr. Chamberlain’s Budget statement 

who had no previous information about the financial 
condition of the country would hardly learn from that 
statement what is the simple truth, that the greatest 
of all ills from which we are suffering is bloated expenditure. 
It is true that Mr. Chamberlain promised on behalf of the 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Robert Horne, 
a drastic treatment of departmental expenditure and 
estimates. But we miss the drastic treatment of the 
departments in the present Budget. The whole character 
of this Budget may be summed up by saying that it is glumly 
in accordance with expectation. There was only one 
surprise, and that was the plan for funding debt by the 
conversion of War Bonds. It is some satisfaction, of course, 
in these days to find that no new taxes have been imposed 
and that even in the case of certain luxuries duties have 
been remitted. But we should have been far more favour- 
ably impressed if the Budget had borne all over it the 
marks of compulsory economy—for if we are to escape 
insolvency, economy is really compulsory. 

There is no reason why, if the Cabinet had insisted upon 
economy, as it was their duty to do, the half-promises 
of a few months ago should not have been fulfilled, and 
the Budget had taken the form of saying, “ There is so 
much to spend and no more. All the departments must 
do the best they can with the money we can give them.” 
We could have had a £950,000,000 Budget. 

In another respect we should have preferred a Budget 
that was much bolder. Here we write with less confidence 
than upon the subject of economy, but we are inclined to 
think that if the Chancellor of the Exchequer had taken 
the line that cheaper money was necessary since it means 
more freedom of capital, which in its turn means greater 
freedom of exchange, he would not have repented his 
decision. Somehow or other we must try to turn the tide 
of the heavy trade slump. If it flows long enough in the 
age direction it will end in general demoralization. 

n these islands we have no great natural resources; we 
are a nation of manufacturers who make up into finished 
articles the raw materials which we import. Capital is 
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at once the means and the aim of all our energies. An 
increase of capital involves liberating it for all its beneficent 
purposes. More capital in action brings more work, 
more goods, and an all-round higher standard of comfort. 
As it is, what with dear money and with almost every 
taxpayer who pays Income Tax on the higher scale making 
inroads upon his capital in order to satisfy the tax-collector, 
the industrial energy of the country becomes feebler instead 
of stronger. We talk conventionally about the “Income ” 
Tax, but for the payers of that tax who really count it 
has ceased to be mainly a charge upon income. Most 
of them are borrowing, or are using up capital, in order 
to be able to pay. 

In these circumstances we are inclined to believe that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would have done better 
to preach what we admit would in ordinary times be an 
unsound and unconventional doctrine and to take some- 
thing off the Income Tax. In normal days no one has 
more incessantly demanded than the writers in the Spectator 
that we should pay our way by direct taxation. But the 
present crisis is like nothing that we have ever experienced 
before, and it is arguable that one of those heart-stimulants 
which are used only on rare occasions is required to help 
the feeble pulsations of our industrial life and jog it 
over the dead point. 

Let us look at the Budget, however, as it is. As the 
£950,000,000 Budget has again receded from our grasp, 
the total revenue to be raised is estimated at £1,058,000,000, 
Although Mr. Chamberlain’s estimates were not fulfilled 
in some cases, they were exceeded in others, and he is to 
be congratulated on having made, on the whole, a very 
near guess at what his balance would be. We sincerely 
hope that the same good fortune will attend the new 
financial year. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
certainly allowed for a shrinking revenue, but with trade 
dwindling, unemployment growing, strikes unsettled and 
other strikes threatened, we cannot feel anything but 
misgivings. The Income Tax may yield £410,000,000, 
but who can be sure that it will? The Corporations Tax 
may yield £30,000,000, but who can fail to remember that 
so far it has been rather a disappointment to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer? We trust that if Sir Robert Horne 
hould feel after a few months that this tax is doing more 
harm than good he will not stand upon a punctilio, but 
will eut his losses and boldly declare that the recovery of 
trade is by far the greatest financial asset. 

How great is the danger of passing the “ margin of 
tility ” in taxation is proved by the surtaxes on sparkling 
wines and imported cigars, which are now abandoned, 
fhe incomings from these surtaxes constantly fell off, 
so that everybody recognized that more revenue would 
have been produced by leaving the taxes at the old scale. 
Meanwhile the importers of cigars, if we may believe their 
own story, have been brought very near to ruin. The 
Daily Herald, with a characteristically false suggestion, 
called the Budget a “Champagne Budget” because it 
restores a luxury to the rich. We suppose that that is 
the Daily Herald’s idea of finance—to fail to get money 
for the nation in order that a small class may be deprived 
of something the appearance of which most of us have 
ilmost forgotten. Mr. Chamberlain took the unusual 
vet fully justified course of promising the removal of 
the Excess Profits Duty long before the time arrived for 
him to make what in normal times would have been a 
purely Budget statement. As the present abnormal times 
ire likely to continue, we hope that Sir Robert Horne 
will remember the precedent if the Corporations Tax, 
or any other tax, should conspicuously fail to do what is 
‘xpected of it. 

_ Agood feature of the Budget is the separation of abnormal 
from normal expenditure. There should never be a return 
to the practice of reckoning up such windfalls as the money 
derived from the sale of Government stores as something 
that can fairly be catalogued with ordinary revenue. 
Another good point is the undertaking that in future the 
departments shall be asked to furnish preliminary estimates 
of expenditure. We suppose that these preliminary 
estimates wi!l be laid before the House of Commons, and 
that there will thus be an opportunity for discussing them 
43 matters of policy in the spirit of a Budget Committee 
before they are formally presented in the usual way. When 
there were no such preliminary estimates the House of 





Commons was asked to pass in a few hours estimates 
which really needed weeks of discussion if they were to be 
properly examined. This inadequacy of treatment became 
a scandal from the point of view of the House of Commons, 
which is supposed to be the supreme controller of finance, 
when supplementary estimates were laid before the House 
for expenditure which had already been incurred. 

We are greatly interested to see that our City corre- 
spondent, “Onlooker,” was right in his forecast last week 
that a Government funding or conversion loan might be 
introduced in the Budget. Although this loan was a 
surprise to most people, it evidently was not so to him, 
thanks to his intelligent anticipation. £600,000,000 of 
War Bonds are due to be repaid between 1922 and 1925. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposes to fund this 
debt at a valuation of £1,000,000,000. The interest to be 
paid on the War Bonds will be increased from £31,500,000 
to £35,500,000. Large floating debts are notoriously a 
tremendous drag upon industrial enterprise. The decision 
to fund the debt is therefore excellent in itself. Whether 
it is necessary, however, to pay so high a price for the 
convenience is a question. Interest at about 5} per cent. 
is very high for a Government loan. It is, however, 
one of the consequences of the policy of dear money. We 
cannot return now to the rival theories in the controversy 
about dear and cheap money, but we must repeat our 
belief that in the main Mr. McKenna was right when 
he summed up in favour of cheap money, as expressed 
by a lower Bank Rate, when the object in view is 
industrial recovery. 





THE WAKEFORD CASE. 

EW trials, except those for murder, within the memory 
of the present generation have attracted so much 
attention as did the trial and the appeal of Archdeacon 
Wakeford. There was a good reason for this, and part 
of the reason was creditable. The attention was of an 
anxious kind, and was by no means made up of a wholly 
scandalous curiosity. It was felt that the repute of the 
Church was involved—not that it necessarily was so, 
but it is impossible to prevent a mass of people from think- 
ing in this rough-and-ready way—and apart from the 
consideration of the Archdeacon’s high calling and of the 
interests of the Church, the trials presented such a baffling 
conflict of evidence that there were bound to be sincere 
misgivings lest justice should miscarry. There is always 
a tendency, and it is a very natural and fortunate one, 
to sympathize with a man in a public position who is the 
object of an apparently incredible charge. But now that 
the Archdeacon’s appeal has been dismissed after a long 
and particularly careful trial, we feel strongly, for our part, 
that sensitive persons need no longer search their hearts 
wondering whether indeed justice has been done. We 

have no doubt that it has been done. 

Archdeacon Wakeford was charged in the Consistory 
Court of the Diocese of Lincoln with having stayed at the 
Bull Hotel, Peterborough, on two occasions with some 
unknown woman, Although he was found guilty, that 
trial undoubtedly left the feeling that there were, to say 
the least of it, reasons for giving the Archdeacon the benefit 
of the doubt. Some witnesses at the Lincoln trial were 
confident that they had seen the Archdeacon breakfasting 
and dining alone ; others, apparently no less trustworthy, 
were as confident that they had seen him with a woman. 
In the face of such contradictions it was inevitable that 
there should be a readiness to call probabilities to the 
rescue and to argue that in the last resort it was incredible 
that a man who was renowned as an eloquent and moving 
preacher, who had written religious works which had been 
a source of comfort to thousands, and who had been a 
lecturer in pastoral theology in more than one university, 
should have committed such an act of insanity as to stay 
publicly at an hotel not far from his home with a woman 
who was not his wife. Moreover, readers of the case were 
inclined towards the Archdeacon by the unpleasant revela- 
tion that the case against him had been worked up partly 
by Mr. Worthington, his brother-in-law, and partly by 
Mr. Moore, a clergyman, who admittedly had something 
in the nature of a grudge against the Archdeacon, 
“ Surely,” people said, “ this must be a case of a malicious 
private vendetta.” Yet another point which seemed to 
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tell in favour of the Archdeacon was that the police 
whose evidence was called for the prosecution gave 
equivocal reasons for having visited the hotel and watched 
the Archdeacon’s movements, 

The hearing of the Archdeacon’s appeal against the 
Lincoln judgment has happily clarified the whole case. 
In the wide world there is nothing like a Trial at Bar for 
getting at the truth, and although the proceedings before 
the Judicial Committee were not exactly a Trial at Bar, 
they had nearly all the merits of that method and some of 
their own. There is, we believe, no other instance of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council sitting with 
bishops as assessors. The judgment was a perfect sorting 
and sifting of evidence by a tribunal of perfectly calm, 
rational, and disinterested persons all highly equipped for 
their function. Anyone who is still troubled about the 
case ought to read the Lord Chancellor’s judgment in full. 
It is long, but it makes fascinating reading. It is a judg- 
ment which will occupy a very high place in the annals of 
English law. It was printed bodily in the Times of 
Wednesday. 

Sir Edward Carson, who represented the appellant, 
based his case upon the existence of a conspiracy against 
the Archdeacon. We have already admitted that there 
were disagreeable facts which gave colour to the idea of 
a conspiracy. But ultimately it became perfectly clear 
that if there really was a conspiracy, it must have existed 
from the time when Archdeacon Wakeford arrived at the 
Bull Hotel. The alleged forgeries in the hotel books and 
the concerted perjury dated back to his arrival. But 
nothing of the sort could be proved, for the simple reason 
that the Archdeacon on his own admission did not know 
where he was going to stay when he went to Peterborough ; 
he simply went casually to the hotel and asked if he could 
have a room there. The presumed conspirators, therefore, 
would have had to stage their conspiracy at the Bull Hotel 
in preparation for the arrival of the Archdeacon, although 
they did not know that he was going to stay there. Every- 
thing turned upon that. The charge of conspiracy broke 
down, although we are still free to think what we please 
about the secretive manner in which Mr. Moore worked 
up the case against the Archdeacon. 

It ought to be mentioned, however, that fresh, unexpected, 
and very enlightening evidence against the Archdeacon 
was forthcoming after the Lincoln trial. There was the 
volunteered evidence of Mr. and Mrs. Osborne, which was 
perfectly explicit, that they had stayed at the Bull Hotel 
and had seen the Archdeacon accompanied by a woman. 
There was also the evidence of Mr. Young, the Vicar of 
Stanground, about two miles from Peterborough, who 
stated that the Archdeacon had visited his church in com- 
pany with a woman. No motive can possibly be assigned 
for this volunteered evidence except Mr. Young’s sense of 
public duty. It upsets the Archdeacon’s assertion that 
he was not at any time accompanied by a woman, except 
when he talked to a pupil teacher to whom he had explained 
objects of interest in Peterborough Cathedral. 

As the Lord Chancellor's judgment pointed out, the 
contradictory character of some of the evidence for the 
prosecution was not really a stumbling-block. People 
had been drawing on their memories of fleeting events a 
considerable time after those events had happened. The 
Archdeacon’s case—depending upon nobody else’s word— 
was a coherent whole, as was to be expected from a man 
of much cultivation and of long experience in self-expres- 
sion; Whereas the evidence for the prosecution was a 
mere mosaic. The point relied upon by the defence that 
the woman who was alleged to have stayed with the 
Archdeacon could not be found was far from helpful. 
The last thing a woman who had played such a part would 
do would be to come forward, unless discovered and 
compelled to do so. 

Our real sympathy, except of course for Mrs. Wakeford, 
whose great devotion and courage are obvious, should be 
reserved for the Bishop of Lincoln. The circumstances of a 
bishop who is obliged in the performance of his duty to 
prosecute a criminous clerk are indeed lard almost beyond 
belief. He can rely upon financial aid for prosecutions 
against those who violate the canonical regulations of the 
Church, but where the prosecution is for a moral offence 
it is another matter altogether. If the bishop cannot 


recover the costs, which may be very heavy indeed, from 











the defendant he has to bear them himself. In the present 
case it is estimated that the Bishop of Lincoln’s expenses 
will be £4,000 or £5,000. These are charged nominal] 
against the Archdeacon, but nobody supposes that the 
Archdeacon will be able to pay. Surely this very painful 
case ought to lead to some better arrangement for the 
prosecution of criminous clerks. It is essential for the 
purity, the effectiveness, and the credit of the Church that 
every bishop should feel that he has free hands to proceed 
instantly against those who have laid themselves open to 
reasonable accusation. As it is, unless a bishop is very 
sure of his ground he naturally shrinks from incurring 
expenses which he may be quite unable to meet. A Clerk 
in Holy Orders, by the very nature of his office, can make a 
wide and powerful appeal to sympathy by reiterating his 
innocence, and clothing his protestations in the language 
with which he has been accustomed to exhort and to 
console. It is essential, we repeat, that it should be made 
easy instead of difficult for a bishop to proceed against such 
persons. 

Why should not the Ecclesiastical Commissioners estab- 
lish a fund for such prosecutions? They display much 
industry and skill in providing funds for augmenting under- 
paid livings and for creating new livings, but it is every 
bit as important for the welfare of the Church that the 
criminous clerk should be prevented from trading upon a 
credulous sympathy and from enjoying further oppor- 
tunities of exercising his corrupt influence. Possibly the 
bishops themselves with the help of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners might be able to build up a Prosecutions 
Fund by means of a reasonable annual subscription from 
each diocese. In the happy absence of the need for 
prosecutions the fund would increase rapidly, and in the 
case of minor prosecutions it might within a few years be 
possible to pay for them wholly out of the interest borne 
by the fund. 





SIR AND MADAM. 
Fg epenrnee: Englishwoman of the conventional 


type emigrated lately to Canada. Desiring to set 
up a small household on more or less English lines, she 
inquired for a servant. A capable, energetic young girl 
appeared who answered her questions with ready intelli- 
gence and seemed to be very well versed in all the elements 
of domestic economy. The younger and older woman 
made an excellent impression upon one another, and the 
mistress ended by engaging the maid, adding, as a sort of 
afterthought, when financial and other details had been 
settled, “ I should like you to call me ‘ma’am.’” “Oh, 
I shouldn’t like to do that,” said the girl shyly, evidently 
rather aghast at the suggestion; “you see, it’s what I 
always call mother; but I'll call you ‘auntie,’ and pleased.” 

Could the changeableness of manners and the changeless- 
ness of human nature be better illustrated ? The new genera- 
tion in a new country does not even know what the old 
forms mean; yet through the unconscious comicality of 
the girl’s reply there glimmers the eternal root of deference 
which the girl was as naturally willing to give as the woman 
was naturally desirous to get. The little Canadian was 
accustomed to think of and to address her mother by a 
familiar pet name, but her instinctive filial deference 
forbade her to use it to anyone else ; at the same time she 
was content to address her employer by any title that her 
employer might fancy, abandoning, because of her subor- 
dinate position, the ordinary “ Mrs. So-and-so ” which was 
the privilege of the lady’s equals. 

This question of due respect crops up again and 
again every time that the old order changes. During 
the change all the fools in the world declare that 
deference is dead. They might just as well say that 
human nature was suffering from local mortification. The 
moralists declare at intervals that deference is due to 
merit alone; but the theory, as Dr. Johnson pointed 
out, is wholly academic, since degrees of merit are 
impossible to assess, and no meritorious person could 
exact it on those grounds. ‘“* Subordination,’’ he thundered, 
“tends very greatly to human happiness”; and he con- 
sidered that the convention of his day which gave deference 
to the accident of birth or the obtaining of power, whether 
by office or money, worked on the whole very well, human 
nature being what it is. If we lived in the backwoods, 
he argued, we might make merit the only claim to 
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distinction, but “in civilized society we all depend upon each 
other, and our happiness is very much dependent upon the 

opinion of mankind.” Six pounds a year would, he 
calculated, feed, clothe, and house a single man. (Alack! 
the change since then and now!) “ This sum will fill your 
belly, shelter you from the weather, and even get you a 
strong, lasting coat supposing it to be made of a good 
pull’s hide. Now, Sir, all beyond this is artificial and is 
desired to obtain a greater degree of respect from our 
fellow-creatures.” The people who said they did not want 
it he frankly set down as hypocrites, asking how many of 
those who moralized about the trials of worldly greatness 
would refuse it. 

Sixty years earlier Steele, discussing the same subject, 
came to very much the same conclusion, but, oddly 
enough, his point of view is much more modern. 
“Men of figure” are too prone to ask for deference, he 
says, but many of them are become “ mere lodgers in the 
house of their ancestors,” and do not really get it. “‘ The 
greatest of all distinctions in civil life is that of debtor 
and creditor. He who can say, ‘ Pray, master, or pray, 
my lord, give me my own,’ says in effect: ‘It is a fantas- 
tical distinction you take upon you to pretend to pass upon 
the world for my master or my lord, while I wait at your 
door and you are ashamed to see me until you have paid 
my bill.’”’ The overseers of the poor, he goes on to say, 
“have no great reputation for the discharge of their trust, 
but are much less scandalous than the overseers of the 
rich ”’—a sentence which might have fallen from the pen 
of Chesterton or Bernard Shaw himself. Nothing, he 
thinks, can create respect from mankind but laying obli- 
gations upon them. There is “a mughouse near Long 
Acre’ where he would like these impecunious “ men of 
figure ’’ to hear the conversation. There small tradesmen 
talk together. “‘ One complains that such a lady’s finery 
is the reason why his own wife and daughter appear so 
long in the same gown. Another that all the furniture of 
her writing apartment are no more hers than the scenery 
of a play are the proper goods of the actress. Nay, at the 
lower end of the same table you may hear a butcher and 
poulterer say that at their proper charge all the family 
has been maintained since last they came to town.” Pres- 
ently the men at the “ mughouse ” get the deference and 
the “ men of figure ” lose it, crying out sadly against the 
times; but the thought of deference and subordination 
continues to fascinate the human heart. Unless some 
natural desire of the mind were fulfilled in subordination, 
no regiment could exist for a week. All fine minds have 
a tendency to hero-worship as well as a tendency to rule, 
and all inferior minds have a desire to ape and imitate as 
well as to be conspicuous. Out of these contradictory 
tendencies spring a large proportion of the smaller satisfac- 
tions of life. 

In our serious moments we all want to look on ahead 
and see what will be the ideals and accomplishments of 
the world when our grandchildren come to our age. But 
the more anxious we are to know, the more we should 
feel afraid to look if we got the opportunity. But most 
men and all women have frivolous moments in which what 
they really want to know about the future is not its morals 
but its manners: to see, in other words, how this question 
of give-and-take in the matter of respect settles itself— 
how parents and children will behave to one another a 
few generations hence ; what will be the outward relations 
of employer and employed, and what social part money 
will play in the new society ; how the very amusing foible 
of snobbishness, which seems to be as intrinsic a part of 
human nature (though so infinitely smaller a one) as 
respect itself, will express itself, and what new cure the 
prigs will suggest for its elimination. One thing remains 
pretty certain. Deference will be given to power, and on 
how it is given depends the fascinating and ever-changing 


comedy of the social world. 

| THINK my advice to those who thought of con- 
verting a house to their needs would be that they 

should allow sufficiently for human frailty—realize that in 

practice, year in, year out, they will not always keep up to 

their highest form. For example, however charming your 

house, bed will still be the most attractive place on a dark 





IAVING IN THE CONVERTED HOUSE.—VI. 





winter’s morning ; therefore if you are wise you will not 
plan the domestic work in such a way that it involves an 
otherwise unnecessary early rising. If you do you will 
first curse yourself and afterwards abandon your programme. 
Also, do not plan your cupboards and general storage 
arrangements on the assumption that you will always be 
tidy. If you at all distrust yourself in the matter, plan 
your cupboards so amply large that one good-sized shelf 
can be reserved for putting things away in a hurry. Also 
remember that in all probability at some time some member 
of the household will be ill enough to have to stay in bed. 

Again, it is wise to keep in mind what are the most 
constantly used working parts of your house. It is worth 
while to take a great Ae of pains and to spend a good 
proportion of the means available for the house in having 
everything absolutely right for tasks that have to be 
performed every day or two or three times every day. 
For instance, it might possibly not be worth while to 
have a special bench, seat, and office light where the linen 
may be counted every Monday. On the other hand, it 
would be well worth while to incur the same expenditure 
in making the washing-up arrangements really satisfactory. 
Washing-up is done twenty-eight times for every once that 
laundry is counted. 

It is important also to bear in mind the amount of wear 
and tear that things of everyday service have to stand. 
It may be economical to get, say, a cheap, lightly-made 
table for occasional use; but in the case of a table or a 
saucepan that has to be used three or four times a day, 
it is worth while to get the best. This is, of course, a 
commonplace with the good housewife when she buys her 
brooms, but it is not always universally acknowledged 
in the case of plumbing, lighting, and cupboard doors. If 
I have been melancholy in my insistence that we must 
remember human frailty, we may cheer ourselves by the 
thought that we may also remember human virtue. It is 
much easier to be tidy and orderly in a house which fits. 
It is also comparatively easy to keep rules that one has 
made oneself. There are two or three little habits which 
cut down domestic work very much and which are not in 
practice irksome, even for those who are not accustomed 
to doing even the smallest domestic things for themselves. 
They are all apparently insignificant details. To instance 
one, it is an excellent plan to keep a special loofah on a 
stick (they can be bought at a shop) in each bathroom 
and a tin of cleaning stuff. It is the duty of the bather to 
give the bath a quick rub round with the loofah on which 
he has previously scattered the cleaning stuff. The bath 
thus never gets into the grimy state which we who were 
V.A.D.s remember involved much back-breaking cleaning. 
In the modern house there may be three or four baths. If 
they are not given a preliminary rub over by the bather, 
and if the taps are bright ones, each will take about 
a quarter of an hour toclean. A multiplicity of bathrooms 
thus becomes the reverse of labour-saving. Another 
household task which is very easy if the lift be properly 
arranged is to clear the table. In describing the living- 
room I explained that we put our lift and dining-table 
in reach of each other. Nobody waits at table, but 
we do not have to get up to fetch things; they come 
exactly to hand. We do not have a tablecloth, and the 
clearing away of a meal ourselves, even after a dinner of 
five or six people, does not take more than three or four 
minutes. This means, of course, that either the washing-p 
can be got on with downstairs as the different courses go 
down, or that the “ domestic assistants” can sit down to 
their own meal the moment our pudding has come up— 
there is no jumping up and down for them. As every 
housewife knows, it is most economical in a small household 
for the servants or domestic assistants to have their lunch 
second. Our three minutes spent in clearing away, there- 
fore, enables our assistants to have their meal a quarter 
of an hour earlier than they would otherwise do. 

As to the actual ordering and cooking of the food, I 
think Mrs. Peel has said the last word about cooking morn- 
ings. It seems to me there is very much to be said for this 
plan, but it cannot be carried out in a good-sized household 
with a small gas-stove. What can, however, be done is 
that the food can be planned out more or less ahead. 

As to the furnishing and planning of rooms, a great deal 
really can, as I have said, be done here to save work. 
In gauging the time cleaning should take, it is rather a 
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zood dodge to try to consider how many different sets of 
tools you will require in doing ev room. When I 
worked as a V.A.D. I was for a short time theatre pro. in 
an improvised operating theatre, where an open fire was 
used in an ordinary sitting-room grate. That one grate 
alone required for its cleaning a set of blackleading 
brushes, hearthstone, and the cloths for applying it, then 
another set of cloths for doing the white tiles round it, and 
metal polish for polishing the bright knobs. It took at 
least a quarter of an hour to do it properly; the whole 
of my combined drawing and dining room can be cleaned 
(polish-mopped and dusted) in five minutes over that time. 
It is of course a commonplace that there is no such way 
of getting things satisfactorily done as by doing them 
yourself; this is particularly true of housework. For 
about a week I did most of the housework of my house, 
and I can see just how much time is saved by the rule, 
which we try to stick to, of clearing up everything and 
putting the chairs back in their normal position before we 
leave the room at night. As to silver, very little must be 
used, or an electric buffing machine must be employed. 
I have not yet tried one of these. Another plan for keeping 
silver clean is to wash it in very hot water in which a 
handful of “ Roo” has been dissolved. “ Roo” is sold 
by Staines, Ltd., and is admirable for this purpose. Our 
rustless or “ stainless” knives are a great success, except 
that they seem to get blunt very quickly; but this is 
amply counterbalanced by their always looking well 
polished. As to the vexed question of long-handled 
polish mops or scrubbers, I think there is no question 
that an hour and a-half spent on hands and knees 
leaves a room more thoroughly clean than half an hour 
spent with a long-handled mop. It depends upon what 
vour ideal is which method is preferred. 

I do hope that the good “ housewife” who may have 
chanced to read these articles will not despise me 
or think me lazy in my efforts to eliminate the labour 
in which she takes so just a pride. I quite realize that 
there are a great many people to whom housework is a 
joy ; but 1 do not think they would feel less pride if they 
did the routine work on the modern principles which are 
illustrated in my house, and therefore had time over which 
they could spend, if they liked, in “ extraordinary house- 
wifery ’—dressmaking, loose-cover and curtain-making, 
embroidery, the making of “curious conserves,” and, 
best of all, in the companionship of their children. I 
think there are a few old-fashioned housewives who realize 
the solid, very real pleasures of working hard, but do not 
realize what wonderful results their skill and industry 
might bring if partly set free and reapplied in more 
fruitful fields. 

As for the “ simple life,” it is, I think, something of a 
confession of failure. It is a negative, a confession of inability 
to make use of and adapt modern developments. Surely 
the only reason for living on porridge and lentils is that 
it sets us (and others) free for other and more amusing 
things than cooking. No one would refuse good food and 
comfortable chairs if he could get them without money or 
labour. The fact that they are generally bought at too 
great a sacrifice of both does not make them intrinsically 
bad. A. W.-E. 

(Coneluded.) 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 


—<>———_ 
THE CITY AND THE BUDGET. 

(To tue Eprror or Tue “‘ SpectaTor.’’) 
3ixr,—To judge from the abuse poured upon the Budget 
n some sections of the Press, the casual observer might 
‘xpect to find that its effect upon Stock Exchange prices 
zenerally and upon the financial situation as a whole 
liad been most unfavourable. As a matter of fact, however, 
the Budget has been fairly well received in the City, and 
the advance in securities to which I referred last week 
has made further progress, notwithstanding the Ruhr 
crisis and the continuance of the coal strike. 

Before summarizing the City’s view of the Budget, I may 
perhaps suggest an explanation of the strong invectives 
und criticisms to which I have already referred. Both the 
pockets and nerves of the taxpayers have been sorely 








tried by the experience of recent years, and the strain 
alike on the resources and temper has been all the greater 
since the Armistice, because in the first place the Govern. 
ment has failed in perceiving the urgency for economy 
in national expenditure, while in the seeond place 
Labour unrest has culminated in such acute financial 
depression as to strain the endurance of the taxpayer to 
breaking point. Consequently, although as a matter of fact 
no important taxation relief—other than the abandonment 
of Excess Profits Duty—was really expected in the Budget 
the definite removal of any faint hopes in that direction, 
coupled with the high rate of expenditure for the current 
year, has proved the signal for a fresh outbreak of criticism 
of national expenditure—an outbreak sincere in many 
instances, but in some cases, it is to be feared, inspired by 
a desire simply to weaken the Government rather than by 
any genuine zeal for the cause of economy and sound 
finance. As, however, I recently pointed out in these 
letters, criticism of Government expenditure, unfortunately, 
usually comes at the wrong moment. In other words, 
opposition is focused upon the expenditure as announced 
in the Budget instead of being directed at a much earlier 
stage to the estimates when first presented to the House 
of Commons. When those estimates are once passed 
opposition becomes futile, and I only mention the point 
again as emphasizing the necessity for conducting the 
economy campaign during the current year with such 
vigour and intelligence that the House of Commons and 
the public shall be prepared to combat any continued 
extravagances on the part of the Government at the 
proper moment—namely, when the estimates are being 
introduced some weeks previous to the introduction of 
the Budget. 

There is one point in the Budget which commands 
general approval in the City. It is the division of the 
balance-sheet into two sections. A serious attempt is 
made to separate ordinary from extraordinary expenditure. 
Thus we have a main general balance-sheet showing ordinary 
estimated revenue of £1,058,000,000, with ordinary 
expenditure of £974,000,000, giving a possible surplus of 
£84,000,000. Then there is a balance-sheet of Special 
Receipts and Expenditure showing a revenue from War 
Assets of £158,500,000, with an item of Liquidation of 
War Commitments amounting to £65,750,000, giving a 
possible surplus of £92,750,000. This departure is to be 
commended, because it makes the account easier to follow, 
while it earmarks the War Assets as being available only 
for abnormal liquidation of War Commitments, leaving a 
specific margin for Debt Redemption. Another favourable 
point is that, with perhaps the exception of Income Tax, 
there has apparently been a disposition to be very cautious 
with regard to estimates of revenue for the current year. 
When it is remembered that, although the revenue expands 
normally each year, the official estimates allow for a decline 
of £209,000,000, there has evidently been a careful con- 
sideration of such factors as inactive trade and lower prices 
obtainable for realized assets. As regards taxation, the 
City was: prepared for the abandonment of the special 
imposts on sparkling wines and cigars, and equally was 
prepared for no reduction in the Income Tax. On the 
other hand, there is disappointment with regard to the 
retention of the Corporations Profits Tax, which is regarded 
as being even more inequitable than the abandoned Kxcess 
Profits Duty. 

Finally, the City is somewhat apprehensive concerning 
the prospective surpluses. They come to a combined total 
of £177,000,000, but Mr. Chamberlain was careiul to 
explain that they were subject to very important con- 
tingencies, and at present it looks as though the con- 
tingencies might be regarded as certainties. Not only 
so, but even assuming that the surplus were realized, the 
fact remains that the total would admittedly be barely 
sufficient to meet the Government engagements during 
the current year in the matter of maturing debt. Were 
it not, therefore, that the revenue estimates as a whole 
are believed to have been framed with great caution, the 
City would be acutely apprehensive that, quite apart from 
the Conversion Loan to which I refer later, fresh 


borrowing by the Government would be necessary. 
Interest in the City has been so centred, however, upon 

the Conversion Loan that the Budget has received less 

searching examination than might otherwise have been 
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the case. I mentioned in my letter last week that the 
Stock Exchange was rather expecting a Conversion Loan 
ere long, but Lombard Street was scarcely prepared for 
so early an issue. It has met with a somewhat mixed 
reception; and while the Government is to be commended 
for refusing to pursue a policy of drift in the matter of its 
loan obligations, it is felt that the particular moment 
chosen is somewhat inopportune. That, however, is not 
altogether the view of the Stock Exchange, which believes 
that a period of cheaper money to be heralded shortly by a 
reduction in the Bank Rate* is at hand, and, therefora, 
makes the moment favourable for a Conversion operation. 
Nor is this point of difference between the Stock Exchange 
and Lombard Street unintelligible, because, while the 
Stock Exchange represents for the most part the public 
investor, the Lombard Street view largely reflects the 
feeling of bankers, who hold a great number of these 
maturing bonds simply because their short-dated character 
increases the liquidity of the balance-sheet. 

But while I concur with the view of those who consider 
the present moment inopportune for the issue of a 
Conversion Loan, it will be more to the point if I discuss 
the actual merits of the Conversion proposals rather 
than the wisdom or otherwise of making them at the 
present time. Rightly or wrongly, the thing has been 
done, and holders of the bonds affected—namely, the 
National War Bonds maturing in the years 1922 to 
1925 inclusive—will simply be wanting to make up their 
minds whether during the next month they shall or shall 
not take advantage of the offer which has been made to 
them by the Government. 

Briefly, that scheme consists of being able to change these 
short-dated bonds into a stock irredeemable until 1961, 
and then only redeemable at the option of the Government, 
the basis of the exchange being roughly an issue of 3} per 
cent. stock at the price of about 614, giving a yield, varying 
according to the different bonds, from 5§ to about £5 14s. 
per cent. Here, again, I do not propose to reply to 
those critics who assert that the Government has been 
unwise in thus fixing so high a rate of interest over a 
prolonged period, involving, moreover, the issue of a stock 
at an enormous discount which, if the Government desired 
to repay after 1961, could only be done at great cost. I 
am only concerned with the proposals from the standpoint 
of the holder of the maturing bonds. 

Many of the maturing bonds are held by banks and 
discount houses, and there is no doubt that some of these 
institutions will decline to convert the whole amount 
because, however favourable the terms, they will not wish 
to exchange into a long-dated security, while it must not 
be forgotten that the maturing bonds are repayable not 
at par but at a small premium. It has to be remembered, 
too, that while the conversion terms are in many respects 
attractive, the fact remains that the Funding loan itself, 
with a fixed date of redemption, can be obtained at a price 
giving almost as good a yield. On the whole, however, I 
am inclined to think that, save in those cases where it may 
be necessary to be sure of liquid resources during the next 
few years, the advantages of obtaining this long-dated 
semi-irredeemable loan are not, so far as the ordinary 
investor is concerned, to be lightly overlooked. Long- 
suffering holders of Consols must have painful recollections 
of the depreciation which can take place in loans where 
there is no fixed rate of redemption, but there are two 
circumstances which have to be set against that con- 
sideration in the Conversion Loan. One is that the 
converter is obtaining a 34 per cent. stock at a discount 
of nearly 40 per cent. The other is that the Sinking Fund 
attached to the new loan is so large (so long as the stock 
is under 90) that the holder is wellnigh assured of a quota- 
tation in the market well above the “ purchase ” price, 
while its very long-dated character opens up great possi- 
bilities when the time comes for any general appreciation 
in fixed interest-yielding stocks. The new loan is, in fact, 
in many respects an ideal security, and I believe that those 
who elect to take advantage of these conversion proposals 
will not in the long run regret their decision. 

I find it impossible, however, to close this letter without 
making one comment which I would be glad to think that 
our Ministers might lay to heart. It is not a personal 


pail Since this letter was written the Bank Rate has been reduced to 6h per cent 
—ED. Spectator, 








expression of opinion, but the considered view of impartial 
observers in the City. The Government would no doubt 
maintain that the whole cause for the present depression 
in Government securities and the offer of this Conversion 
Loan on advantageous terms to the investor must be 
attributed to the war. That is not so. If we had had 
prompt economy in the national expenditure following 
the war, and if there had not been semi-socialistic legisla- 
tion over a long period of years culminating in the present 
Labour crisis, the national credit would be at a very 
different level to-day, and the result of this Conversion 
Loan would not for one moment be in doubt. If Ministers, 
therefore, desire to give an impetus to the success of the 
present loan they will be well advised in handling the 
present Labour crisis in such a manner as shall convince 
the community that Capital as well as Labour is to 
receive encouragement and protection, and, further, that 
immediate economy in national expenditure is recognized 
as a first essential for a revival in industrial prosperity.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ONLOOKER. 
Lhe City, April 27th. 








*,* The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any articles, poems, 
or letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed 
envelopes are sent he will do his best to return contributions 
in case of rejection. Poems should be addressed to the Poetry 
Editor. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 

THE COAL DISPUTE 

(To THE Epiror or THE “ Spectavor.’’] 
Sir,—In all the interesting correspondence which has appeared 
in the papers recently upon the above matter, three points 
of vital importance to the nation appear to have been over- 
looked. The first is that the country must have cheaper coal 
if the prosperity of its industries is to be re-established. The 
present cost of production of coal is so high that pig iron and 
steel cannot be made in the country at a figure which wil 
compete with foreign producers, consequently blast furnaces 
and steel works are closed down wholesale throughout the 
country owing to Belgian and French pig iron being imported 
at prices several pounds a ton less than the cost of production 
in this country. The only way in which coal can be produced 
at a lower cost is by lower wages and greater industry on the 
part of the workers. The lack of industry is exemplified in 
the fact that the output per man has largely declined since 
wages were increased to their present level. If the men woul 
work the full time the pits are open to work, instead of 
absenting themselves for one or two days a week, they could 
easily earn as much money per week, under a reduction of 
5s. a day (which would be represented by the withdrawal of 
the War Wage and the Sankey Wage), as they have been 
earning on the average at the wages in operation before the 
strike commenced. 

The second point is that until the cost of production is 
greatly decreased it will be impossible to recover the export 
trade, upon which the coal industry has relied in the past, and 
without which the industry cannot resume its commercial! 
prosperity, nor can the adverse balance of exports aguinsi 
imports be made good. 

Tho third point is that the proposed limitation of profits will 
render the development of maiden coalfields impossible. Most 
of the undeveloped coalfields will necessitate the expenditure 
of a large amount of capital for the establishment of collieries 
owing to the depth at which the undeveloped coal lies. Th 
capital cost of a colliery capable of raising one million tons 
of coal per year from a depth of 900 yards from the surface (at 
which depth most of the undeveloped coal will lie) may be put 
down at not less than £1,500,000, without taking into account 
the cost of the provision of miners’ dwellings, which would 
be to a large extent necessary, or the provision of coke-ovens 
and by-product plant for the better utilization of the small 
coul. If profits are to be limited to 17 per cent. of the standard 
wages, which will not amount to more than 1s. 7d. per ton 
on the average, the gross profit which it will be possible for 
such a colliery to make would be (after deducting the coal used 
for colliery consumption), say, £75,000, from which would have 
to be deducted before the payment of dividend—depreciation 
on plant, a sinking fund to replace the capital at the end of 
the life of the colliery, and the annual cost of capital improve- 
ments in the introduction of modern mechanical appliances, 
and renewals of plant. This cannot be put down at less than 
£15,000 a year, leaving a profit of £60,000, which on a capital 
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of £1,500,000 would produce 4 per cent. A prudent company 
would not pay the whole of its profits away, a portion being 
retained for a reserve fund for emergencies, so that probab!y 
3 per cent. would represent the rate of dividend which would 
be payable to shareholders. 

Now it is manifest that no investor would put his money 
into such a concern, especially when it is borne in mind that 
the first ten years of the life of such a colliery would be 
absorbed in sinking and development before it reached a 
tlividend-paying point, and that owing to geological reasons the 
venture might prove to be a complete failure. No prudent 
investor would think of putting his money into a new colliery 
without a prospect of receiving at any rate 12 or 13 per cent. 
for his money. It will therefore be seen that an anticipated 
profit of at least 5s. a ton would be necessary to induce investors 
to employ their money in the development of the future coal- 
fields of the country. The effect, therefore, of a limitation of 
profit to anything like the figure which is now proposed will 
be that the greatest asset of the nation will remain unutilized, 
with the result that as existing collieries become exhausted 
a shortage of coal will arise, which will inevitably lead to the 
downfall of the country as the premier trading nation of the 
world.—I am, Sir, &e., Mavrice Deacon. 

Sheepbridge Works, Chesterfield. 





THE PRESENT INDUSTRIAL CRISIS. 

(To tHe Epiror or THE “‘ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—May I add to Mr. Angus Watson’s five points a sixth?— 
that any attempt on the part of any trade to maintain high 
wages by limiting the number practising that trade is a menace 
to the national welfare. It is quite possible that this is the 
hattle-ground of the future. The principle needs resisting at 
the beginning. We are suffering now because the principle of 
the “ pool” has been preached up and down the land for two 
years unchecked. A seventh principle would be: That the less 
work each does the less there is for others to do.—I am, Sir, 
ke., W. B. 





THE EXPORT OF HORSES TO BELGIUM. 

(To THe Epitor oF THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Since the letter you were kind enough to publish last 
December, I have again been in Belgium, following our old 
horses from dock to death. That as many as 400 carcases have 
reached Antwerp in one week proves that the Act of 1914 has 
heen of use. The White Paper shows wherein that Act fails 
in application. All Acts will fail that permit a traffic so 
enormously profitable, as is the traffic in worn-out horses, to 
dealers, butchers, those who sell old horses, those who transport 
them, and others. The 5s. licence for export of each horse 
brings in about £10,000 annual revenue. During last winter 
853 English horses, living and dead, have reached Antwerp in 
one week. The butchers look forward to a considerable increase 
in the export next winter. And Antwerp does not represent 
half the whole traffic. No conscientiousness of inspection can 
prevent the traffic in our horses for butchery. Only one-third 
of the horses exported now are “ totally unfit for anything but 
slaughter.” But over three-fourths are regularly sold for 
slaughter. No raising of the standard of exports will change 
the character of this traffic. The foreign market wants English 
horseflesh. The dealer can buy horses still capable of work 
in England, and sell them at great profit for slaughter abroad. 
So long as the live export is more profitable than slaughter on 
this side, nothing can prevent it. 

There is no tax now on dead meat imported into Belgium. 
The Belgian Government will be invited to send Belgian 
veterinary inspectors, if Belgian inspection is essential, to 
inspect carcases on this side. More horse slaughter-houses will 
he provided in England. There is no reason why the horses 
should not be slaughtered in England and exported as dead 
meat. That meat would meet the need of the foreign market. 
The conditions to which our horses are sent are as cruel as 
they always have been, and always will be. The greater 
number are killed with the hammer. I met 16 of our horses 
at the Ghent slaughter-house, where all are killed with this 
(blunt) hammer. 1 followed others to small butcheries in the 
country, where they are stabbed and left to bleed to death. I 
saw them standing by empty mangers and troughs in slaughter- 
house stables. I saw a worn-out cart-horse lying dead in the 
dock shed, and an old white horse fall on its knees to snatch 
at a bit of grass as it was being led to a slaughter-house. On 
the 7th of this month a boat reached Antwerp with 24 horses, 
three of them dead. A few months ago four horses sent by 
train to La Louviére died during the journey. These are 
enly a few recent examples of the cruelties inseparable from 
this traffic in live horses. Nothing but a tax on the live export 
can put an end to the butchery traffic. Certain safe and 
obvious exemptions would prevent serious hindrance to legiti- 
mate traffic. If some slight hindrance is inseparable from a 


tax on the live export, shall that small commercial interest 








prevent the only measure that can end this traffic? For 
nothing but a tax that ends its profit can stop the crue] and 
sordid traffic in English horses for butchery abroad. At the 
Albert Hall at 3 p.m. on May 2ist the English public wil} 
answer this question.—I am, Sir, &c., A. M. F. Cot, 

5 Wilton Crescent, S.W. 1. 





THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND ’S SPEECH. 

(To THe Epitor or THe ‘‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—At the request of the Duke of Northumberland we are 
approaching various patriotic organizations to ask if they can 
arrange for the distribution of a pamphlet containing his 
speech on the 2ist inst. at Kensington Town Hall, on The 
Revolutionary Movement. We should be glad to hear from any 
organizations or people who are prepared to assist, and also 
from friends who will help us in defraying the cost of this 
undertaking. The present industrial position affords striking 
proof of the urgent need for the educational campaign which 
the Union is carrying on throughout the industrial areas, and 
which could be greatly extended with further support.—I am, 
Sir, &., REGINALD WILSON 

(General Secretary, British Empire Union). 
9 & 10 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 





“THE SAUCE-BOAT AND THE EARTHEN VESSEL.” 
(To THe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Str,—I am sorry that your correspondent Mr. C. K. Scott 
Moncrieff should have been so nettled by my reply as to leave 
his main line of attack for the less useful skirmish of per- 
gonalities. For, adverse though his criticism may have been, 
it was far more valid and fertile a form of opposition. (When 
he made a détour in the direction of myself and my children I 
was reminded of the old nurse who on losing ground in an 
argument would throw in such a remark as, “‘ Your teeth do 
look yellow this morning.”) Far from being sensitive to 
criticism, I welcome any discussion of this subject of “ super- 
normal possibilities.” (There is nothing “‘ supernatural”; 
that word is only a convenient label for occurrences we do not 
understand.) Ionly ask of those who are good enough to trouble 
toexperiment in this fieldof research in order to refute that they 
should extend their operations. Let them pursue their investi- 
gations still further, and over a considerable period of time, 
and not, as Mr. C. K. Moncrieff does by his own admission, come 
to a decision “‘ on the first and second trial.” 

One point let me correct, as I am attacked on an error in 
detail. (Why do all Roman Catholics refer to themselves as 
Catholics, by the way?) The point of detail concerns the 
volume mentioned in Book Test I. Let your correspondent 
look again and he will see that I do not claim descent, as he 
avers, from the “ author ” of that book, but from the “ writer ”’ 
of the letters, edited by Thomas Moore, which form the volume 
—a distinction, I suggest, so stated as to be sufficiently 
apparent. And let me allude to a further point on which 
there is a mistake. Why should your correspondent “fit the 
cap” in the phrase “a baffled rationalist’? If he turns to 
my previous letter he will see that the suggestion I make is 
that his finding of that astonishing quotation, “ wanderer 
miserable surprised and grieved,” seems to apply more aptly 
to such a one than to figure satisfactorily as an affectionate 
message from a son to a mother. But let me end here. The 
Earthen Vessel has its message for such as care to hear. 
“The dogs bark, but the caravan moves on.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wilsford Manor, Salisbury. PamMeLA GLENCONNER. 

[We gladly publish Lady Glenconner’s spirited answer to 
Mr. Scott Moncrieff, but we cannot continue this correspond: 
ence. It has not demolished, as some of the writers of letters 
seem to think, the case for Psychical Research, but proved 
its importance. It is clear that not only the possibilities of 
coincidence but the deceitfulness of words, or at any rate their 
expansibility to fit almost any ready-made interpretation, are 
almost infinite. But surely we cannot give up research because 
the way is long, dark, and difficult?—Ep, Spectator. | 





GERMAN TAXATION. 
[To THe Epitox or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
S1r,—The statement frequently made that Germany is under- 
taxed compared with the Allies, so far as it is honest, probably 
arises from basing the comparison on the present value of the 
mark, which in English money is only a penny instead of a 
shilling. Calculated, therefore, in English pounds the taxa- 
tion per head of a German may seem small, but it must be 
remembered that his income has similarly small, 
though, unless a fixed income, probably not to the same extent. 
In order to obtain some definite figures as to German taxation 
I took the opportunity when recently in Germany in connexion 
with the child-feeding by the Society of Friends of calling at 
the Handele Kammer at Cologne, where the official was most 
courteous and painstaking in supplying me with information 
on this difficult question. That it was quite impossible to 
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a ae 
obtain an adequate grasp of it will be readily understood from 
the fact that he supplied me with a list of 114 cards, nearly 
all dealing with a distinct tax (not different articles on which 
duties are levied), and that, expert as he was, he had con- 
tinually to consult these cards in order to explain the five 
following taxes, which alone should afford a sufficient reply to 
the above-mentioned statement. Unfortunately, the persons 
from whom it is most difficult to collect taxes are those who 
most should pay, viz., war profiteers, and particularly traders 
in contraband goods, who in many cases have not kept accounts. 

1. Kérperschaftssteuer. Corporation Tar, paid by trading 
companies on their net income, in which must be included 
additions to reserve; 10 per cent., increasing up to 30 per cent, 
does not exceed 3 per cent., increasing up to 20 per cent., 
amounts to 20 per cent. or over. 

2, Kapitalertragsteuer. Unearned Income Taz, a fixed tax of 
19 per cent. on all dividends, interest, &c., to be deducted by the 
paying parties. 

3. Einkommensteuer. Income Tar. Subject to deductions for 
wife, children, &c., income up to 24,000 marks pays 10 per cent., 
the next 6,000 marks pay a tax of 20 per cent., the next 5,000 
marks a tax of 25 per cent., and so on, 60 per cent. being the 
maximum tax which is paid on all income received in excess 
of 395,000 marks, The purchasing power of a mark in Germany 
is rather more than in England. If it be taken at a shilling, 
the following are some samples of taxation :— 


Income, marks. Pounds, say. Tax, marks. Pounds, say. 
24,000 ee 120 s6 2,400 ee 12 
45,000 ee 240 oe 8,350 ee 41 

125,000 ee 570 ee 39,850 oe 119 
195,000 oe 975 ee 79,850 oe 399 
395,000 oe 1975 -. 189,850 ee 949 


All additional income would pay 60 per cent. As an example 
the following is given :— 

595,000 ee 2975 .. 309,850 ~e 1,549 
The other two taxes are on capital, and are levied once only. 

4. Vermégenszuwachssteuer. Increment Taz, is a tax on the 
increase of all property acquired between 1913 and 1919. It is 
very complicated, as the tax varies not only with the amount 
of the increase, but with the total amount of the property 
owned from 3 per cent. to 98 per cent. The following are 


specimens :— 
Increase in marks. Pounds. Payment. Pounds. 
20,000 oo 100 eo 2,500 ee 12} 
100,000 we 500 “ 30,000 as 150 
500,000 oo @6., BOO «+ 333,000 oo 1,665 
1,000,000 -» 5,000 -+ 833,000 ee «=©4, 165 


5. Notopfer. Capital Tax. This is a single tax on the valua 
of all a man’s possessions, the preceding tax having first been 
paid. As it may be difficult to raise the necessary sum, the 
Government are empowered to take a compulsory mortgage on 
the property, interest being payable on the unpaid balance. 
The tax increases from 10 per cent, to 64 per cent., e.g. :— 

Marks. Pounds, say. 


Pounds, say. Tax, marks. 


50,000 Pa? 250 os 5,000 oe 25 
320,000 a 1,600 oe 50,000 oe 250 
601,000 my 3,005 eo 116,000 as 580 

1,000,000 ye 5,000 MP 244,250 - 1,221 
10,000,000 50,000 a 5,417,750 ea 27,088 
100,000,000 .. 500,000 «+ 63,917,750 -- 319,588 


—I an, Sir, &c., Howanrp Fopcxry. 

Farncombe. 

{We do not doubt Mr. Howard Hodgkin’s figures. They 
are confirmed by what we read in the Economic Review, which 
diligently searches the foreign Press. The real question is 
whether such taxes are collected.—Ep. Spectator.) 





POLISH-LITHUANIAN NEGOTIATIONS. 

{To THE Epitor oF THE “‘ Specrator.’’] 

Str,—In view of the opening of the Polish-Lithuanian Confer- 
ence at Brussels, perhaps you will grant me space for the 
following brief reflections on the subject. To everybody with 
any first-hand knowledge of the Polish-Lithuanian question, 
the Franco-Polish policy of trying to force Lithuania into some 
form of federation with Poland at this juncture must seem not 
only a complete stultification of the principles for which the 
war is supposed to have been fought, but intrinsically an act 
of political lunacy. As I understand it, the Franco-Polish 
policy is inspired partly by the consideration that several 
hundred years ago a “ personal ” union existed between Poland 
and Lithuania, from which it is argued that to-day also a 
special relationship should exist between the two countries. 
An impartial outsider would suppose that the oft and openly 
expressed repugnance of the Lithuanian people themselves to 
any such arrangement ought to be sufficient to justify the 
treat Powers in pronouncing a brief funeral oration over the 
stillborn proposal, and committing it to the silent tomb forth- 
with, but apparently this is far from being the case. 


THE 





Perhaps, therefore, I may be permitted to suggest to our 
French friends that it is just as reasonable for them to expect 
the Lithuanians to agree to federation with Poland to-day, 
partly because union between them existed in the Middle Ages, 
as it would be for, say, England to advocate federation between 
France and Germany to-day, and expect France to acquiesce 
therein, because during the reign of Charlemagne a large part 
of the territory nowadays included in France and Germany 
was under a single rule. Such an enforced Polish-Lithuanian 
federation would be just as big an outrage on Lithuanian 
national sentiment as an enforced Franco-German federation 
would be on French national sentiment, and just as disastrous 
in the long run. Surely, then, even if there were no other 
cogent reasons against such an illusory “solution” of out- 
standing Lithuanian-Polish difficulties—and a dozen might easily 
be cited—the one given above should be sufficient to induce the 
Great Powers to veto once and for all Polish aspirations in this 
direction.—I am, Sir, &c., VV. 2. OR. 





THE COMMERCIAL CASE FOR THE PLUMAGE BILL. 

(To THE Epitor oF THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Massingham’s figures about the feather trade—which 
he ascribes to “ the editorial director of the five most influen- 
tial trade papers in the country ”’—are marred by a suppres- 
sion of fact that it is difficult to believe can be accidental. He 
says that in 1920 the import of feathers from abroad into 
England “ had dropped to £48,234.” That figure does appear in 
the Board of Trade returns, but it is qualified by a footnote 
which Mr. Massingham ignores, That footnote points out 
that whereas for 1920 that figure represents “ other 
undressed,” the figures given for earlier years included 
“dressed feathers,’””’ The drop which Mr. Massingham pro- 
fesses to find so significant is therefore due, not to any change 
in trade, but to an alteration in bookkeeping by the officials. 
Did Mr. Massingham really overlook that very vital fact by 
sheer negligence? 

Again, Mr. Massingham and his “ editorial director,” being 
profoundly ignorant of the business conditions of the feather 
trade, assume that all the feathers imported are classified 
under “ 5 


sorts, 


feathers” in the trade returns. They ignore Section 5 
of the summary on p. 4, which covers “ parcel post, non- 
dutiable articles.” Tho bulk of the raw feathers, being light, 
are received by the trade in parcels sent through the post. A 
recent consignment received in this way was worth £3,000, and 
that figure will be lost in the Board of Trade summary among 
the unclassified millions in Section 5. The classified figures are 
so far from complete that the total quoted by Mr. Massingham 
is less than the amount handled last year by more than one 
individual firm in London, It is therefore a complete mis- 
representation to say that “the trade is quite insignificant.” 
Surely business men would not expend energy fighting for a 
trade so small as Mr. Massingham tries to represent it to be. 
He proves too much! His figures in regard to employment are 
equally fantastic. He says that one-twelfth of the workers only 
are skilled—say, between fifty and sixty at his estimate. Thero 
are more than sixty skilled workers in each of several factories, 
and there are dozens of factories. The employers may at least 
be allowed to know something about the state of employment 
since it is shown on their pay-sheets. Neither Mr. Massingham 
nor his editorial director, for all his alleged influence, has 
made an inquiry in this direction.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. F. Downaam. 
1, 2 and 3 Oxford Court and 97 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 





LICENSING REFORM. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “‘ SpecTaTor.’’) 
Sir.—The Government’s promise of licensing reform is now 
explicit. They are to abolish most of the restrictions. The 
King’s Speech promised us a measure which should have regard 
to the experiences of liquor control during the war. The fulfil- 
ment of that promise is to be a measure which has regard to 
the clamour of the drinking clubs and the sinister pressure of 
the Trade. If this thing is to be, if restrictions are to go and 
there are to be longer hours of opening, less restricted sale of 
spirit and a freer flow of beer, it lends additional force to the 
plea of the teachers that boys and girls of fourteen to eighteen 
should be debarred from the public-house. During the war the 
teachers’ associations asked for the closing of the wet canteens 
in connexion with the eighteen-year-old battalions. The head- 
masters and the National Union of Teachers both passed 
resolutions and approached the War Office. Nothing was done. 
Now the teachers have taken a more deliberate step. They 
have organized a petition and secured close on 116,000 signa- 
tures. They have addressed themselves to the Minister of 
Education, whose Act of 1918 provides for the educational safe- 
guarding of the adolescent years. The petition was presented 
on Friday, April 15th, and the deputation was introduced by 
Lord Bryce. The arguments in favour of raising the minimum 
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age for the sale of alcoholic liquors to eighteen are unanswer- 
able. They are based not only on the known effects of alcohol 
upon the brain and the nervous system, but also upon the 
experience of self-governing English-speaking communities 
over the sea, and of the Carlisle experiment in State manage- 
ment, which allowed no alcohol to youths and girls under 
eighteen, unless ale or stout served with a meal. This exception 
in favour of ale with meals was probably inserted because of 
the former practice of serving beer at dinner in the public 
schools. But Dr. David had no difficulty in showing that prac- 
tically beer had disappeared from the dietary of all public 
schools. At Rugby it was given ap by the unanimous vote of 
the boys themselves, and they have never asked for it to be 
restored. There is also the experience of the doctors who deal 
with inebriates, which goes to prove that in the vast majority 
of cases the habit of tippling was formed between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty. One of the most serious features of the 
whole position to-day is the increase of the drinking habit 
among young girls. Miss A. G. Pegg, of Birmingham, a teacher 
who spoke from a wide experience of girls’ clubs, said it was 
not uncommon to find girls of fourteen or fifteen who had 
acquired the habit of drinking port wine, or whisky taken in 
tea. “ Young girls would sit drinking in smoke-rooms with all 
the unconcern of men.” Here is a measure of social reform 
which will cost nothing, and not hurt the susceptibilities of 
anyone except those who batten on brewery dividends.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. L. Pato. 
Manchester. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF JERUSALEM. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Six,—At the Third Annual Conference of the Inter-University 
Jewish Federation held at Oriel College, Oxford, on August 3rd, 
1920, it was unanimously resolved, in response to a request of 
the Zionist Organization, to render every possible assistance 
to all efforts on behalf of the Hebrew University at Jerusalem. 
The most urgent need at the present juncture is an immediate 
and abundant supply of books for the Jerusalem University 
Library. We can conceive no cause more precious and com- 
mendable than the full development and firm consolidation of 
the intellectual and spiritual resources of the Jewish National 
Home. ‘T'o this end books are the first requisite. In a scarcity 
of books the mind of a people is denied free expansion and 
healthy growth. To Jews, with their love of learning, the 
want of books is most distressing. In Palestine, unfortunately, 
there is a real book famine, and even with help from all over 
the world it will need a great effort to build up the present 
University Library of about 40,000 volumes into an up-to-date 
library worthy of the Jewish University, Serious works 
dealing with all branches of knowledge, standard works of 
fiction in any language, and more especially books which will 
he of use to University students are needed. Books on Hebraica, 
Judaica and Semitica, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Microbiology, and Medical Research are, however, the most 
urgently called for, as the first departments of the University 
that are to be opened will deal in research in these subjects. 
Books on Law, Economics, History, and Philosophy will also be 
much appreciated. Sets of Scientific Journals, Transactions of 
Learned Societies, Official Reports, and other publications and 
works and pamphlets of permanent value are especially re- 
quired; good text-books of established repute will also be useful. 
Considering that this is an important step towards a spiritual 

revival of Palestine and that our credit as an enlightened people 
is at stake, we appeal to your readers to send all the books 
they can spare as a free-will offering to those who will treasure 
them in Palestine. A single book will be welcome, but it is 
hoped that donors will send as many as they can. Gifts of 
books may be sent either direct to “The University Library, 
Jerusalem,” or to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. D. B. Stanhill, B.Sc., 
F.LC., 75 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1, who will, 
if necessary, arrange for the collection of the books, An 
artistically designed book-plate, the generous work of Mrs. 
L. Pilichowski (Lena Pillico) will permanently record the 
names of the donors.—We are, Sir, &c., 

S. ALexanper, Chairman. 

Israet M. Sterr, Treasurer, 

D. B. Srannti, Hon. Secretary. 

Harry Dacvut, Chairman I.U.J.F. 


[Whatever view we may take of the establishment of a Zionist 
State in Palestine, this must be a good object, and we sincerely 
hope that Jerusalem may have the essential of a seat of learn- 
ing—a good library of all literature, i.e., a universal, not a par- 
ticularist collection of books. Further, we trust that the 
literary wants of the Arab and Christian populations of Jeru- 
salem and Palestine will not be forgotten. Even if Palestine 


is to become a National Home for the Jews it remains the 
National Home of the existing Palestinian population.—Eb. 
Spectator. 





A FIXED EASTER. 
(To THe EDpIToR or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 

Sir,—As most of your readers evidently do not study astronomy 
judging by the recent correspondence as to the moon lying in 
her back, it may be of interest to point out one of the most 
peculiar features of the present method of fixing Easter, J]; 
depends, as pointed out * by Dr. Downing, late Superintendent 
of the Nautical Almanack, on an ecclesiastical moon, which 
does not actually exist in the heaven above, but was an inyen- 
tion in the earth beneath. Consequently Septuagesima Sunday 
can fall on February 22nd only when Easter Sunday falls on 
its latest date, April 25th, in a leap year. This happened in 
A.D. 1204, and will oecur again, in a cycle, in the years 3784, 4088, 
4156, &c. After oceurring nine times in 1,336 years there will 
be an interval of no less than 4,168 years before the next cycle. * 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Meares. 

* Journal of the British Astronomical Association. The 
former reference about 1893, and the latter quite recently, 





MODERN PAINTING. 
(To THe Epiror or THe “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—Your reviewer of my article on “‘ Modern Painting ” in 
the Edinburgh Review says: “ He gives us to understand that 
painters have recovered from the pre-war follies of Cubism and 
the like.” That is very nearly the truth, but not quite. My 
point is that, being based on two fallacies—(1) that strength is 
beauty; (8) that a straight is stronger than a curved line— 
Cubism has been found impotent as a means to beauty. 
instrument of satire, however, Cubism has been successful 
when applied to any conception which regards man as a 
machine and not as a human being. Therefore, the wise 
painters have retained Cubism for what they hate, and have 
recovered realism for the things they love.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Frank Rorrer. 


As an 


8 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 





AMERICA AND IRELAND. 
(To THe Epiror or THe “ SpecraTor.’’] 

Str,—The letters from two American correspondents, Mr, 
George L. Fox and Mr. Walter S. Kupfer, which you print in 
your issue of March 26th serve no purpose save to prolong a 
dangerous misunderstanding between your country and ours. 
To Americans (and I do not refer to Americans of Irish 
descent) England’s failing with respect to Ireland seems to be 
that she does not pursue a policy, but merely coddles a state of 
mind. Unpremeditated blunders pile up, and the desired end, 
namely peace, retreats further and further into the distance. I 
believe that so long as England maintains an attitude of mind 
instead of pursuing a statesmanlike policy, she will not have 
the sympathy of impartial Americans, no matter how greatly 
they may admire her traditions and general qualities, no 
matter how many individual Englishmen may happen to be 
their very good friends. This, however, is a matter of opinion. 
There remains a fact which it is unwholesome to ignore, and 
which you, therefore, will not think it unfriendly in me to 
bring to your attention. Nothing is to be gained, and much is 
to be lost, by pretending that the only people in America who 
are shocked by the policy of reprisals are Sinn Fein hooligans. 
It may be unpalatable, but it remains most emphatically a fact, 
that there is a large (and, by every sign, a growing) body of 
moderate-minded Americans, with no previous bias either for 
or against England, who believe that the essential friendship 
between the two countries is being placed in serious jeopardy 
by the present British Government’s action. 

It is not anti-British, surely, to state this fact honestly. I 
who state it happen to have not a drop of Irish blood in my 
veins, and take considerable pride in many British fore- 
fathers. And I only echo what Lord Bryce and Lord Grey end 
Lord Robert Cecil and the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
many other good and true and intelligent Englishmen are say- 
ing. It is anti-British, in the sense that it is disastrous to 
Anglo-American accord, to pretend that all protests against 
your Irish manoeuvring which come from this side of the 
Atlantic arise from the propaganda of prejudiced Irishmen or 
reckless Radicals. Blindness is not a virtue. Only the blind 
can condemn, as your American misinterpreters do, the deplor- 
able crime and violence of the Sinn Fein revolutionists, with- 
out recognizing at the same time the responsibility of the 
British Government to put an end to the intolerable situation 
which produces that crime.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hamitton Fish ARMSTRONG. 

128 East 36th Street, New York, April 7th. 





INSCRIPTION FOR A WAR MEMORIAL. 
{To THe Epiror or THE “ SpecraTor.’’} 
S1r,—I should be grateful if you or your correspondents would 
suggest a suitable inseription, in English, to be engraved on a 
cross in a small country village in the North of England. It 
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is a very fine one, designed by Lutyens, to be a memorial to 
all those who went to the Great War from the little parish, 
and a thank-offering for those who came back. There are to be 
no names on the cross; they are to be engraved on a tablet in 
the beautiful old church close by. The cross will stand where 
three roads meet.—I am, Sir, &c., Non Nosts. 





THE §.P.C.K. AND ITS PUBLICATIONS. 
(To tHe Epiror or rue ‘‘ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—Surely Mr. Lowther Clarke is right about the desirability 
of the 8.P.C.K. publishing various points of view. But the 
distinction is clearly made between the Society fathering a book 
and accepting an author’s work merely as his publisher. For 
instance, a short work of mine was first accepted by the 
§.P.C.K. to be published under their authority. This was while 
the subject (union with the Swedish Church) was “ merely 
academic,” but when it rose to one involving acute discussion, 
the S.P.C.K. withdrew their imprimatur, and is now about to 
publish it merely on my responsibility. That means the Society, 
without backing my conclusions, is willing to publish my work. 
And why not?—I am, Sir, &c., J. Howarp Swiysteap, D.D. 
13 Ladbroke Gardens, Notting Hill, W. 11. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 
—@——— 
DAY.—A FRAGMENT. 
Dawn. 
Tue air is scented with the summer flowers, 
Each twinkling star is dying fast; and now 
The Eastern sky (where from her dewy couch 
Sweet rosy-fingered dawn will soon arise), 
Is tinged with golden light. Soft sighs the wind, 
And in the valley far below, the trees, 
Like giant phantoms, seem to nod and bend 
To unseen forms; and over all a hush. 
The world grows lighter, and the rising sun 
Dispels the misty vapours of the night, 
That cling to Earth’s fair bosom. Waking birds 
Uplift their voice to welcome in the day ; 
And here a starling to her hungry brood 
Flies with some dainty morsel; near at hand 
The hoot of owl, returning to her haunt 
From her night-hunting, sharp and clear is heard. 
Hard by, a rabbit nibbles in his run 
A tuft of dewy grass, and in the copse 
A pigeon calls her mate. In majesty 
Apollo rides the blue arch overhead, 
And sheds his golden beams upon the earth. 
This fair, fair earth, all fregrant with the dew, 
Unmarred in all the freshness of the morn, 
Lies ’neath the azure sky. Now down below 
The hamlet wakes to life with Nature’s world. 
G. F. Hinper (aged 14). 


ART. 
—p>_—_ 
SOME GALLERIES. 
Mr. WyxpHam Lewis is an artist who is very anxious to 
convert people to his point of view, and to this end makes 
the preface to the catalogue an important part of his exhibition 
at the Leicester Galleries. He tells us that in his view the idea 
of “art for art’s sake” or ‘‘ pure art” is all wrong, and that 
“our present great general movement must be an emancipation 
towards complete human expression.” To this end the artist 
has set out on a path of satire, and the present exhibition 
shows us what he calls Z'yros. These people are explained in 
a& note to be “ Elemental. Usually known in Journalism as 
the Veriest Tyros,” or, in other words, fundamental types of 
people the artist dislikes, whether about to breakfast (19) or 
read Ovid (26). Among these Mr. Wyndham Lewis has included 
a portrait of himself. This is, of course, a joke, but it raises 
an important question: Is a large and heavily painted canvas 
the proper way to express a satirical joke ? I think not; it is 
too much like the cracking of nuts with steam-hammers, or the 
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Scotsman who joked “ with deeficulty.” If Mr. Max Beerbohm, 
that prince of caricaturists, had done all his things with a heavy 
hand in oils, should we have held him as dear as we do ? 

Perhaps the final test of the artist is that he knows instinc- 
tively how to choese the method of expression best suited to 
his subject. The point might also be raised whether Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis should ever use oil paint. It is a medium 
for which he seems to have little capacity and no sympathy, 
as may be seen in the large portrait of Miss Iris Tree (9). The 
first effect of a picture ought not to be to raise in our sub- 
consciousness the complex of ‘“ Wet Paint!” Really Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis is a draughtsman, and his natural means of 
expression line. This may be seen here in several fine drawings, 
such as the Study of Miss Iris Tree (1), Girl Asleep (2), Lady 
Reading (30), The Writing Table (37)—all of which have accom- 
plished power and high artistic qualities. 

Mr. Munnings is showing a collection of his worksat the Alpine 
Club Gallery, and those who admire his true artistic gifts will 
have cause for feelings of regret. The painter’s besetting sin 
of not quite first-rate bravura reigns and riots here; the colour 
sense, too, is often poor, the drawing perfunctory, and the 
composition tame. One picture at least rings true—the large 
one of gipsies not included in the catalogue, the property cf 
the city of Aberdeen. The warm sunlight, the white horse, and 
the figures of the gipsies make an artistic appeal not to be 
confounded with the mere memory of a pleasant time in the 
country which Mr. Masefield in his preface to the catalogue 
seems to believe is the end for which pictures are painted. 

The exhibition of the International Society at the Grafton 
Gallery cannot be called a satisfactory one. It falls between «1! 
the stools, old and new fashioned. The works shown of the 
masters—Manet and Degas—are their least satisfactory ; 
while between these and some dismal failures of the most modern 
kind there is a dismal space of incompetence, English and foreig::. 
A few pleasant things emerge, like Miss McCrossan’s Amalfi (14), 
and the originals of many of the illustrations of Sir William 
Orpen’s book are interesting. His portraits are not of equal 
value, the one of Colonel Lawrence (20) being much the best. 

A very small collection of French modernists is to be found 
at the Independent Gallery, also in Grafton Street, where 
there are one or two pictures well worth looking at, notably 
so Le Marché Arabe (1), by M. Dufresne, a lovely piece of colour 
and arrangement, and the quict sea pieee by M. Matisse. 

H. 38. 


BOOKS 
° 
ssl 
THE AMERICAN ERA.* 

Tr is specially interesting just now to read the writings of Ameri- 
can political thinkers, because we may learn from them the 
tendencies which are shaping the new relations of America with 
Europe. <A study of these tendencies, which President Harding 
is bound to respect and by which he will therefore be guided, 
will tell us quite as much as we have yet learned from Mr. 
Harding himself. The most interesting of the political studies 
by Americans which we have read lately is The American Era, 
by Mr. H. H. Powers. No reader of this book will be left with 
any doubt that America is coming into much closer relations 
with Europe. A great many Englishmen assume that because 
the Covenant in the Peace Treaty has been repudiated by the 
American nation, America returns to her isolation. Nothing, 
in our opinion, could be further from the truth. America is 
coming in to some kind of association of nations—the only 
question is, On what terms? 

Mr. Powers’s interpretation of the war and its sequels is that 
the Anglo-Saxon idea, having triumphed, will set the tone for 
the whole world. He also believes that the real depositary 
and expositor of this idea in future must be America. Britain, 
he thinks, in spite of her great geographical gains from the war— 
he considerably exaggerates these—has sung her swan song of 
leadership. Europe has lost the hegemony of the world. We 
cannot altogether agree with Mr. Powers’s analysis. He repre- 
sents the Kaiser as having tried, before it was too late, to prevent 
the preponderance of power passing from Europe to America. 
But surely it is a little hard upon Europe to be told that tho 
Kaiser was its representative! We ought to explain that Mr. 
Powers considers that Britain reaped so many strategical 
"® The American Era. By i. H. Powers. New York: ‘The Macuwuluu 
Company. [7s. Gd. net.j 
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advantages from the war that she would be not in a weaker 
but in a much stronger position than ever if only she could 
still be considered as a European power. He declares, however, 
that Britain has definitely sundered herself from Europe. He 
is surely mistaken. The war made every Englishman recognize, 
as he never did before, that the frontier of the British Isles 
is no longer the British coast, but a line somewhere in Flanders 
and France. More than a hundred years ago Napoleon said 
that armies congregated at the ports nearest to England were 
daggers aimed at our heart. That was an hallucination, but it 
is not an hallucination in these times of aircraft and very 
long-range guns. 

Such points of disagreement, however, do not matter, because 
Mr. Powers develops a doctrine with which we enthusiastically 
agree. Great Britain and America, the representatives of the 
Anglo-Saxon idea, must never on any pretext whatever be 
driven apart :— 

““We regard ourselves as a separate people. The world 
does not. Britain does not. We are the Anglo-Saxon reserves, 
reserves inexhaustible in men, in wealth, and in creative power. 
We go by a separate name. We pride ourselves upon local 
distinctiveness. We reserve the right to carp and criticise 
our kindred (an unlovely Anglo-Saxon characteristic). But 
one great fact stands out above all these symptoms of separate- 
ness and repulsion. We shall never again fight against Anglo- 
Saxons. I have put that question to persons of every shade 
of opinion, to persons jealous and critical of Britain as well as 
to her sympathizers. ‘Is there the slightest probability—a 
probability of which a | po ys people need to take any political 
account,—that England and America will ever again be at war ?” 
And the answer, whether willing or reluctant, has always been 
the same. ‘No, that is one of the things that will not happen 
again. We shall quarrel and scold, but we shall make up our 
quarrels without war.’ If this is true, it is a supremely 
important truth. It is a sheet anchor not only to the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples, but to a storm-tossed world. The assurance of 
peace within the Anglo-Saxon domain is the largest conquest 
that peace has thus far made. It is the one great steadying 
force in time of world crisis, the one substantial reality in the 
dreamland league of nations.” 


Mr. Powers sums up his examination of the redistribution 
of power with the words: “This, then, is the true legacy of 
the war; Anglo-Saxons the mainstay of the world, and America 
the mainstay of the Anglo-Saxons.” Whether that be fully 
true or not we do not complain of it. Rather we rejoice in 
it, because it means that thinking Americans accept the ethos 
for which Great Britain has always stood. They take over 
our obligations, they adopt our interpretations. There is no 
room for jealousy there. The co-operation for which we have 
always worked and hoped clearly emerges. 

Mr. Powers’s panorama of the Anglo-Saxon world is impres- 
sive :— 


“ Our race then, with the additions that the war has brought, 
controls directly through its several national divisions about 
reventeen and a half million square miles of territory, or more 
than a third of the earth’s surface, inhabited by nearly six 
hundred million souls, or more than a third of the world’s 
population. This territory includes the British Isles in Europe, 
two thirds of Africa, coo all of southern Asia, practically all 
of Australasia and Oceanica, and substantially the whole of 
North America and the Caribbean area. More than half of 
this vast territory is white man’s land, that is, land on which 
the Anglo-Saxon can live without prejudice to his ene or to 
the character of his civilization. Contrast this with the French 
domain which, though twenty times the size of the home land, 
is almost wholly unavailable for the propagation of the white 
race. The Anglo-Saxon shares with the Russian the world’s 
reserves of white man’s land. If quality as well as area be 
considered it is hardly an exaggeration to say that the Anglo- 
Saxon holds half the world.” 


Mr. Powers might have argued that the two great branches of 
Anglo-Saxondom, having guaranteed perpetual peace between 
themselves, could snap their fingers at the rest of the world 
and dissociate themselves from all the weariness of watching 
and interfering. But that is not his line at all. He sees that 
the modern world is much too closely knitted for anyone to 
stand apart in selfish aloofness :— 


“Tho plain fact is, we must finance Europe. It isn’t a case 
of charity. It isn’t merely business. Yet it partakes of the 
nature of both. Europe asks no gift. She can and will repay 
and will pay good interest. She has learned the lesson of business 
honor. So far it is business. But it is more than business. 
The transaction involves something more than good credit 
and good interest. There is in it the best guarantee we can 
have of world peace and orderly social evolution. If the honest 
masses of Europe have a chance to earn a decent living they will 
do so. If they do not, they will turn or They will 
not —— pay a lower status than that of five years 
ago. In it is much to be doubted if they will again be 


satisfied with that. The war with its unstinted pouring out 








of the world’s accumulations has accustomed millions of men 
to a scale of living that is woefully in contrast with a condition 
of world poverty. That scale of living they will not willing] 
surrender. It will be useless to ie, to expostulate. Th 
alternative of revolution with its world-wide contagion is always 
there. The scale must somehow maintained. There ‘js 
but one possible way. Appliances more efficient and productive 
than any they have known must be placed in the hands of 
industry. The destroyed capital must be replaced and more 
than replaced if we are to avoid disaster, a disaster from which 
we shall nowise be exempt. It is a good investment but a 
compulsory one. We refuse it at our peril. It is timo we 
outgrew our provincial psychology.” 

Turning from the international aspects of his problem to 
the affairs of his own countrymen, Mr. Powers writes with 
such a combination of vivacity and good sense that we should 
like to quote page after page. In the present circumstances 
of industrial upheaval, caused by class bitterness and the 
mistrusting of the employer by the employed, Mr. Powers’s 
reflections make extraordinarily pertinent reading. His demon- 
stration that capital is the servant of the whole community 
and that its functions and service are independent of ownership 
is quite admirable. Let us quote one happy illustration which 
he gives to explode the suspiciousness of those who resentfully 
watch the accumulation of capital in the hands of others ;— 


“It is but a little while since there was a great shortage of 
wheat in this country. The situation was desperate and wy 
were all put on short rations. Yet I know a man who during 
that anxious winter hoarded several thousand bushels of wheat 
which he refused to share with his needy fellow citizens. A 
prepesterous amount for a single family, was it not? Vastly 
more than their share. But wait a minute. That man was a 
farmer. He had three thousand acres of wheat land which he 
was waiting to sow in the spring. That was what he was 
hoarding his wheat for. Supposing he had distributed it among 
us to eat. That is in principle the case of the business man’s 
income. His share is bigger than ours, but he has his field to 
plant and we do not.” 


Take, again, Mr. Powers’s remarks on the doctrine, which is in 
danger of developing in America, that the necessity of work 
is a grievance imposed upon men by capitalistic governments :— 

** Working is living, just as much as play. To a man who is 
half a man it is a great deal more so. I know work in all its 
main varieties, and I know that it is God’s best gift to man. 
No one could rob me so grievously as he who took away my 
work. No punishment would be so horrible to me as to compel 
me to spend my time seeking amusement. Possibly I could get 
used to hanging around the movies, the pool room, the clubs, 
the highbrow or lowbrow time-killing performances. One can 
get used to anything, and there are people who seem to accomp- 
lish even this task. But to tell me that this is living and that 
working is something else is arrant nonsense. If there is any 
such distinction, then I prefer the something else, and I pity 
those who do not. This is a point on which I am qualified 
to express an opinion.” 


Delightful, again, is Mr. Powers’s advice to trade unions on 
the subject of how to make themselves indispensat le :— 


“*I believe I can tell labor an easy way to unionize every 
shop in the country, and raise their wages besides. Let them 
require their members to do at least a specified amount of work 
—something more than the poorest man can do, perhaps— 
and insist upon a certain standard of efficiency and honor, 
punishing offenses against the employer with fines and expulsion. 
How long would it be before every sane employer adopted the 
closed shop ? To the non-union man he would say: ‘I can’t 
afford to employ a man who can’t get the union guarantee. 
When I employ a union man I know what I am getting. I 
would no more hire a@ man without the union card than 1 
would buy silver without the stamp of sterling.’” 


Perhaps the greatest compliment Mr. Powers pays to Great 
Britain is his little lamentation that the British Parliamentary 
system did not exist in America during the disputes over the 
Peace Treaty. Mr. Wilson, if he had been in the position of 
a British Prime Minister conscious that his majority had left 
him, would have had to resign or to appeal to the country. The 
controversy would have been quickly settled one way or the 
other in either case. 





ARTHUR COLERIDGE.* 

Tue late Arthur Coleridge, who died in 1913, had played no 
great part in the public eye, but he was an accomplished man, 
with many friends, and his reminiscences, sympathetically 
edited by Mr. Fuller Maitland, are pleasant reading. He was 
born as far back as 1830 in the little town of Ottery St. Mary, 
which Thackeray, who stayed there with his stepfather, has 
made familiar under the name of Clavering St. Mary. His 
© Arthur Coleridge : Reminiscences. Edited by J. A. Fuller Maitland. With 
Additions by the late I. Warre Cornish, Sir W. Raland Adkins, and L. Spencet 
Holland. London; Constable. [10s. Od. netJ 
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father, Francis Coleridge, a country solicitor, was a nephew of 
the poet and a brother of Sir John Coleridge, Judge of the 
King’s Bench, whose son became Lord Chief Justice. Of this 
Sir John Coleridge it is recorded that, after his retirement from 
the Bench, he was so much distressed at his younger son Henry’s 
secession from the Church of England to the Jesuits as to think 
seriously of taking orders by way of protest. Francis Coleridge 
had a similar desire for a different reason—namely, that he had 
a profound admiration for his friend John Keble. Keble, some 
of whose letters are printed in this book, dissuaded both the 
brothers from changing their vocation. ‘‘ Persevere with a good 
heart, my dear fellow, where you are,” he wrote to Francis, 
“and do not doubt that Providence will give you opportunities 
enough of being useful.’’ Arthur Coleridge never saw his great- 
uncle the poet, but had some family stories about him ;— 


‘“‘ For some years my father’s cousin, William Hart Coleridge, 
was a curate at St. Andrew's, Holborn. On one sharp winter's 
day, the poet walked all the way from Highgate to call on his 
nephew, wishing, as he said, to hear him read the service; I 
fear there may have been a mixed motive for this morning's 
walk. The poet, thinly clad, was observed to be unusually 
anxious about the top buttons of a double-breasted waistcoat. 
‘ Bless my heart, William, I have forgotten my shirt.’ William 
disappeared in the upper regions and soon came back with a 
change of raiment, at once appropriated and never returned to 
the reverend owner. Lord Houghton once showed me a novel 
founded on 8. T. Coleridge’s experiences in the army as a Cavalry 
soldier, and I asked him to give me an account of the convers.1- 
tion that passed between him, his undergraduate friend, and 
8. T. Coleridge, when the poet was in extremis at Highgate. 
He told me that the conversation turned upon the Conversion 
of St. Paul on his way to Damascus. ‘ How,’ said 8. T. C., 
‘can anyone believe such a story told by a tipsy man on horse- 
back ?’ I was staggered by the story, and in after years put 
the case before Lord Tennyson, who relieved me great!y by 
saying: ‘Lord Houghton started a paradox and wanted to 
give you a shock which might draw you into some controversy 
2s to the state of your relative’s religious belief. He was quite 
capable of mystifying younger men who only knew him by his 
books.’ With me he was only half successful, for my belief 
remains unshaken that none but reverential words and thoughts 
filled the mind of the poet in his last hours.” 


Arthur Coleridge went to Eton in the forties; his volume 
of recollections of Eton is well known, but his chapter on his 
schooldays has some interesting references to Dr. Hawtrey, 
to his beloved master William Johnson (Cory of Jonica), and to 
his friend Henry Bradshaw, afterwards the famous Cambridge 
librarian. Of Cory he says: “ W. J. was by far the greatest 
personality I have ever been thrown in contact with,” and also 
“a wholesome terror and delight to me with my lax, undisci- 
plined, illogical mind.” From Eton he went to King’s College, 
Cambridge, and thence to the Bar. Unfortunately, he did not 
write his Cambridge reminiscences. 

Arthur Coridge was a musician above all, and his musica] 
recollections form the best part of the book. He had a good 
tenor voice and he studied singing under the best Continental 
teachers. We may infer that he was no mere amateur from the 
fact that he often sang duets with his friend Jenny Lind, and 
that he once sang, in public, a duet with Santley. Of Jenny 
Lind he writes with passionate enthusiasm :— 


‘*I first saw the last-named singer in the Puritani in 1848, 
and that visit to the Opera was a reward from my tutor for 
having done some one thing that pleased him in the summer half. 
Oh, the joy of one’s youth! How my heart beat when Jenny 
Lint came fluttering in to meet old Lablache, the Giorgio of the 
opera. At the polacca, ‘ Son vergin vezzosa,’ I thought I should 
have cried with delight when my old tutor, who was weeping 
with emotion himself, said, * Wait a bit, Arthur, you'll hear still 
greater things directly,’ and the Nightingale was showering her 
trills and roulades like sparkling diamonds all over the place. 
lt was the first time and the last, with the single exception of 
Rachel, that I have seen real indisputable genius on the stage. 
Macready had great moments, so had Devrient, but not one of 
these carried the spectator away 89 that one was absolutely 
insensible to every other object that came before the senses. 

In the Puritani, nevertheless, I was not so completely 
carried away by the brilliance of the prima donna as not to 
watch the enthusiasm of the old Duke of Wellington, as badly 
bitten by the Jenny Lind mania as any schoolboy in the audience. 
Jn four months after her arrival in London the old warrior 
had become a captive to the enchantress. He courted the lady 
80 ostentatiously as to rouse the jealousy of the Italian faction ; 
his enthusiasm was rather awkward at times to the object of 
his homage. I have her own authority for saying that the Duke 
always arrived early and seated himself in his box on a level 
with the stage; directly he saw Jenny Lind he opened fire : 
‘Good evening, Miss Lind, how are you to-night ? All right, 
I hope!’ These well-meant utterances were a trifle out of place 
at the particular time, for the Lucia, Amina, or Daughter of the 
Regiment was always so absorbed in her part as to be out of 
touch with all outside influence. On one occasion the Duke 
asked her to sing at a concert at Apsley House, and she inquired 








who were to take part in it. The answer came, ‘ Oh, the old 
thing ; Grisi and Mario.’ The Nightingale politely declined.” 
In later years he saw a great deal of the ‘‘ Swedish Nightingale,” 
Madame Goldschmidt, and prided himself on the fact that he 
had introduced to her notice Bach’s great Mass in B minor, 
which in mid-Victorian days was still unknown to most musicians, 
“To think,” she said, “that an old woman like me, who have 
lived in music all my life, should have been told of this music 
by an amateur.” She trained part of the Bach Choir for the 
first performance in 1876. Hullah remarked of it, ‘ Well, 
Bach was certainly an inspired barbarian.” Coleridge had met 
Rossini and Auber in Paris:— 

“Lord Kinnaird told me that Rossini was his father’s frequent 
guest at Rossie, and that he himself thought the maestro a 
sportsman of the Winkle order. Once he joined a shooting- 
party, and contrived to give the coup de grace to a badly wounded 

are. Transported with his performance he carried the corps 

of poor Wat to his bedroom, took it down to dinner, and flourished 
it triumphantly before the guests with :—J’ai eu un grand 
combat avec celui-la.’ ” 
Auber was more of a sportsman; he had at least acquired a 
passion for the Turf in England and filled his rooms with pictures 
of English racehorses. Coleridge could also boast of having 
talked at Weimar with Liszt, who gave him some personal 
reminiscences of Beethoven. Liszt in his clerical robes reminded 
Coleridge of Cardinal Newman. Coleridge was an intimate 
friend of Millais, whose brother William was an ardent musician 
as well as a painter. Tennyson, too, was a great friend, whose 
conversations Coleridge preserved in a book published just 
before his death. One or two more sayings are given here, 
such as :— 

““7'. I am rather in favour of Confession for boys and girls. 
Your story of Newman and Andrews illustrates the slavery, 
the abject slavery of the Papist mind. You know what Wise- 
man, when dying, said to the nurse at his bedside: ‘ Give me 
some command that I may obey it.’ People are mistaken in 
saying that all my characters are photographs of men and women 
known to me; nearly all are drawn from imagination. If two 
Irishmen were on their way to Paradise, and it rained automatic 
shillelaghs on either side of them, they would not be contented.” 
Cory, he says, thought Tennyson “a much greater poet than 
Spenser and was not afraid to say so.” ‘‘ 1 remember,” he adds, 
“the excitement at King’s when Johnson, the last new poem 
in hand, rushed across the lawn as if afraid of losing his newly 
acquired treasure.” 

Coleridge’s professional task for many years was to act as 
Clerk of Assize on the Midland Circuit, and two of his old friends, 
Sir W. Ryland Adkins and Mr. Spencer Holland, contribute 
an amusing chapter of reminiscences :— 

‘**T recall how, one evening, when something came up about 

the characteristics of rural clerks and sextons, his eye gleamed 
and he said: ‘* Ah, that is like the Derbyshire man who saw the 
Judge of Assize when he went to church in state and was much 
impressed. ‘The following Sunday, it being summer, the Judge 
strolled out into the country and entered a village church. 
Morning service had just begun. In his place stood the clerk, 
who recognized the Judge. How was he to show his respect 
and knowledge during morning prayer? The T’e Deum was 
reached, and he saw his chance. Luckily it was his turn to 
repeat the versicle, ‘We believe that Thou shalt come to be 
our judge,’ and suiting the action to the words, he turned to 
Mr. Justice X and bowed profoundly as he sounded the words 
‘our judge.’ The King’s representative was not to be ignored 
in the National Church.” 
Coleridge once said that Gladstone’s nickname at Eton was 
““Merrypebble”” and that Lord Granville always called him 
“Mr. Merrypebble ” in private letters. He was full of stories 
of the Bench and Bar. 

‘* Coleridge used to tell how at Warwick one day Lord Campbell, 
irritated by the chimes of a neighbouring church, shouted out, 
‘Stop those bells!’ suddenly adding, ‘ unless it be for Divine 
service, in which case God forbid.’ On another occasion, in 
St. Mary’s, Warwick, where the Judges were in attendance, a 
nervous chaplain began the prayer for Parliament, upon which 
Lord Campbell rose in his robes from the State pew and called 
out, ‘ No, no, young man; Parliament stands prorogued.’ ” 

He used to relate how Mr. Justice Lawrence, when counsel for 
the Duke of Rutland in an action brought by a miner, opened his 
defence by saying :— 

‘“‘T do not appear for a wealthy collier, swilling champagne at 
the mouth of a pit which he refuses to descend: I appoar for a 
simple horny-handed Duke.” 

Mr. Cladstone’s remark 

‘“‘ On a Judge who gave a youth only three months’ hard labour 
for firing at the Queen’s carriage, used to haunt Coleridge’s 
memory: ‘ Will no one relieve us from this man’s ghastly 
incompetence ?’” 





But it would be unfair to quote any more from this pleasant 
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and entertaining book, which is a worthy tribute to a good 
man’s memory. 





RUSSIA IN THE EIGHTIES.* 

Mr. BappELEyY’s able book on Russia is like a voice from the 
past. The Russia that he knew well between 1879 and 1889 
is dead and gone. It was nota well-governed country, but the 
townspeople at any rate had enough to eat, and could go about 
their business in safety. The.administration was corrupt, but 
it was not inefficient. Order reigned throughout the vast 
Empire, disturbed only by the occasional crimes of the Nihilist 
fanatics whom the secret police might perhaps have restrained 
if it had cared todo so. The peasantry, grateful to Alexander II. 
for his liberation of forty million serfs, were devoted to the Tsar 
and intensely hostile to the revolutionaries. With a little 
wisdom in high places such a system might have long endured. 
Mr. Baddeley was introduced to Russia under most favourable 
auspices. The well-known diplomatist, Count Peter Schouvaloff, 
who as Russian Ambassador in London played an important 
part in the critical negotiations of 1877-78 leading up to the 
Treaty of Berlin, was a great friend of Mr. Baddeley and his 
family and took him for a short visit to Russia in February, 
1879. Mr. Baddeley became interested in the people and 
resolved to stay and learn the language. He went to live with 
some peasants near Moscow, to the horror of his aristocratic 
friends, and then travelled through Southern Russia till he had 
spent all his money. His thorough knowledge of the Russian 
language and Russian habits, acquired in this way, must of 
course disqualify him as an authority in the eyes of those who 
think that only the hasty tourist, knowing no Russian and 
travelling with a Bolshevik guide, can pronounce upon Russia. 
Mr. Baddeley’s qualifications, however, soon procured him the 
post of Russian correspondent for the Standard, which he held 
for ten years from December, 1879. The friendship of Count 
Schouvaloff procured him the entry into the most exclusive 
society of the capital, and his own energy and good sense, together 
with his enthusiasm for sport, gained hima wide circle of acquaint - 
ances who were helpful to him in his work. No stranger could 
have seen more than he did of the political cross-currents of 
the early eighties, when Russia was suffering from an indecisive 
domestic policy and was exciting British suspicion by a forward 
movement in Central Asia, towards Merv and Herat. 

It is instructive to follow in Mr. Baddeley’s pages the progress 
of that movement, which began with Skobeleff’s campaign 
against the Tekke Turcomans in Transcaspia in 1880-81. The 
storming of Geok Tepe, the Turcoman stronghold, seems a small 
affair in retrospect, but at the time it brought relief from great 
anxiety. The Turcomans after their defeat were slaughtered 
without mercy ; for three days and three nights the troops were 
allowed to work their will on the miserable people. Russia, 
partly foiled in her designs on Asiatic Turkey by the action of 
Great Britain, had resolved to seek compensation in Central 
Asia,and the capture of Geok Tepe was followed by the advance 
to Merv and then to Penjdeh on the Afghan border. Mr. 
Baddeley, viewing the situation from the Russian capital, saw 
that Russia could not be prevented by newspaper threats or 
warnings from extending her military occupation to the frontier 
of Afghanistan, and he lamented the Liberal Government’s 
diplomacy of bluster which merely annoyed Russia and gave 
Bismarck the opportunity of extorting British approval for 
German acquisitions in Africa. The only thing to be done 
was to agree with Russia as to the frontier-line beyond which 
she would not encroach upon Afghan rights. As it happened, 
the Afghan frontier guards at Penjdeh crossed the Khushk river 
on March 30th, 1885, and gave General Komaroff a pretext, of 
which he was only too ready to avail himself, for attacking them. 
Mr. Baddeley sent the first news to London in a cipher telegram, 
and on April 9th there was almost a panic on the Stock Exchange, 
as war was thought to be unavoidable. The Russian Press 
was as furious as the British Press, and predicted, as the Germans 
did in 1914, the speedy collapse of the British Empire. Mr. 
Gladstone ultimately proposed arbitration about Penjdeh on 
April 30th, 1885 :— 

““What happened in those next eventful days has never 
been fully told. That England proposed arbitration and that 
the Tsar—somewhat ungraciously—accepted it was made 
public, and has never been contradicted. In reality England 


proposed arbitration and the Tsar flatly refused it. His words 
were: ‘General Komaré ff acted rightly. I will never allow his 
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conduct to be submitted to arbitration.’ That, to all seeming, put 
an end to the matter. War, surely, was inevitable. It was then 
that Gladstone showed what he was capable of, and in so doing 
fully justified my ventureaome suggestion to Sir Edwari 
Thornton on first hearing from him oi the Penjdeh battle. 1, 
asserted categorically that the rejection of arbitration mean; 
war, immediate, inevitable war ; that the English Government 
did not want war, wanted in fact only to co-operate with tho 
Russian Government in finding any honourable way of escape from 
it ; and he begged the Tsar in the interests of peace and of 
humanity to consent to the appointment of an arbitrator, who 
efter all, need never arbitrate. Alexander III., in his honest. 
dull and obstinate way, took some time to adjust himself to 
the point of view. thus forced upon him. But, finally, he con. 
sented to agree, openly, to arbitration by the King of Denmark 
provided that in no case should the matter proceed any further. 
n short, the English Government offered and the Russian Tsar 
agreed to @ sham arbitration. Giladstone’s purpose was gained. 
Some days had passed. Liberal feeling, at least, soothed if 
not satisfied by the magnificence of having voted eleven millions 
sterling of (our own) money, had rapidly cooled down, and was 
already inclined to accept any reasonable compromise. The 
Tsar’s consent was taken as a satisfactory solution of the difi- 
culty, and the danger of war was averted. Lumsden was at 
once recalled, and though the Jingo press, including my own 
paper, wrote bitterly and furiously of this ‘fresh instalmeni 
of humiliation ’ (the acceptance of arbitration), and of Lumsden’s 
recall, the nation as a whole, with astonishing light-heartedness, 
turned its attention to other things. Lord Morley has written 
@ full and admirable life of Gladstone—but the reader will seek 
in vain in its pages for any light on this remarkable episode, 
than which none in the whole course of the great leader's career 
discloses so completely his own mental agility and at the same 
time his perfect power of gauging the public mind. And, 
perhaps, none deserves more grateful recognition on the pari 
of his countrymen. He understood them—better than they 
understood themselves, with their foolish cry for war; misled 
by ‘ experts,’ forsooth, who saw the loss of India in the extension 
of Russia’s boundaries to Afghanistan. He had learnt from Sir 
Edward Thornton what the Tsar would and would not concede. 
He consented to sham arbitration—who will now condemn him ? 
—and saved England from the shame and the horrors of another 
and, if possible, more stupidly wicked Russian war.” 

Mr. Baddeley’s note on this incident deserves attention because 
history may repeat itself any day in Central Asia. It is clear 
that the Bolsheviks, like the Jacobins of 1793, are reviving the 
aggressive policy of the old régime. Nothing is stranger in 
the history of the French Revolution than the readiness of the 
Jacobin Government to revive the old Family Compact with 
the Spanish Bourbons as well as Louis XLV.’s plans for tho 
acquisition of the Rhine as a frontier. The Bolsheviks in their 
turn are showing themselves as imperialistic as the Tsars, under 
cover of somewhat different phrases. It is not inexpedient, 
then, to remember that frontier disputes in remote and desert 
places like that of Penjdeh are often grossly exaggerated. 

Mr. Baddeley has much of interest to say about Russian 
domestic affairs. He is no admirer of Count Loris Melikoff, 
the Armenian general, whom Alexander II. appointed in Feb- 
ruary, 1880, as chief of a “‘Supreme Executive Commission,’ 
with almost unlimited powers. Melikoff invited society to 
help him in devising reforms, but he achieved nothing and wa‘ 
content to hunt down the Nihilists. After they had killed the 
Tsar on March 13th, 1881, it was announced that Alexand-r 
had intended to promulgate five days later a “ constitution” 
at Melikoff’s instance. But this decree, according to Mr. 
Baddeley, merely instituted “temporary commissions, like 
those organized in 1859, for the elaboration of reform proposals 
which were to be submitted to examination, amongst others, 
of persons taken from the zemstvos and some of the principal 
towns.” It might, then, or it might not have given Russia 
some kind of representative government. “ My own opinion,” 
says the author, “is that the Russia of that day wanted nothing 
more than to be governed with a firm hand”; and who shall 
contradict him? As it was, the opportunity passed, and blind 
reaction directed by singularly unwise bureaucrats prevailed 
for another quarter of a century. Mr. Baddeley fortunately 
does not confine himself to politics, but devotes a good many 
excellent chapters to the society of the capital and to sport. 
His readers will be surprised to learn that wolves are not numerous 
in Russia and that they do not hunt in packs. He assures us 
that none of the professional trackers whom he knew weil 
had ever seen a pack of wolves or had heard of wolves attacking 
human beings, except in the case of a mad or wounded wolf. 
In the large forests north of the capital, where he hunted for 
ten seasons, there were, he says, never more than thirty or forty 
wolves at the same time. In the Voronej steppes, a party of 
his friends, hunting over a district fifty miles square for a month 
at a time, never shot more than fourteen wolves and did not 
see a pack, The roads are full of peasants’ sledges in the winter, 
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but Mr. Baddeley knows of no case in which the occupants of 
a sledge have been attacked by wolves. Thus the famous wolf 
legends must apparently be dismissed as obsolete, if they ever 
were true. Mr. Baddeley interweaves into his narrative much 
of the reminiscences of his friend Count Peter Schouvaloff, who 
died in 1889 and who must have been an attractive as well as 
an able man. Few of the many recent books on Russia teach 
us so much about that astonishing country as this unpretentious 
and entertaining volume. 





PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND EDUCATION.* 

Miss Atricke Woops in her book Educational Experiments in 
England * has performed a very useful service, as has Mr. Ernest 
Young in his New Era in Education.?, One of the great diffi- 
culties in making pedagogic experiments, in conducting 
boys’ or girls’ clubs or scout troops, is the feeling that the 
worker gets of living in a kind of vacuum. Those who follow 
the old order, the flat high-road of education, have always 
plenty of colleagues with whom they can compare notes and 
against whom they can measure the progress of their own boys 
and girls, but experimenters have up till lately been very much 
isolated, though much has been done by such papers as the 
Teachers’ World to keep them in touch with one another. 

Miss Woods and Mr. Young give a short account of the very 
large number of schools where experiments are being carried 
out, and, besides being useful to the experimenter, both books 
will give the general public a very good idea of what the modern 
tendency in education is. For instance, in Mr. Young’s book 
there is a delightful account of a secondary school which under- 
takes the painting of household wares for a local pottery. Some 
of the accounts of the self-governing experiments which are 
being tried are also very interesting. Particularly thorough is 
the self-government of Tiptree Hall, which is described by its 
head-master or, as he prefers to call himself, “‘ chief adviser,” 
Mr. MacMunn.® Here the classes are called clubs, and the class- 
room republic system is adopted in its entirety. 

Unfortunately, Mr. MacMunn writes in a combative, exaspe- 
rated tone, and seems always squaring up to the after all possibly 
innocent reader. In the Caldecott Community, for example, the 
children have only a modified measure of self-government. 
There is an elected committee which meets once a week, of which 
the head-mistress is in the chair and any number of the staff 
may attend :— 

“As an example of the kind of work done, one of the staff 
brought forward a complaint that it was impossible to get any 
quiet or rest in the garden after dinner owing to the noise of 
rampant children. The children themselves proposed that the 
garden should be divided for the hour after dinner, one part to 
belong to the staff and one to the children, a plan carried out 
with satisfaction to all.” 

Again, a child member of the community 

“stated that the bread and jam was cut and prepared s0 
early in the morning that the jam had soaked in and got dry 
by the time it had to be eaten. In making an alteration the 
difficulty of fitting in all the work was brought home to the 
children.” 

Miss Woods gives a list of rules and penalties framed by the 
children themselves, but she does not say by what machinery 
these were arrived at :— 

“Rute I.—The well in the kitchen garden is forbidden to 
children. No one is allowed to go near it to get water or for 
any other reason, unless asked to do so by the gardener or any 
other grown-up person. ‘This rule also applies to the coal and 
coke heap and to the pond. 

_ Penalty—Anyone doing so will be punished by close bounds 
(i.e. not being allowed to go outside the house for a whole day). 

Rutz 1X.—The donkey must not be ridden unless some 
grown-up person is present. 

Ruitr X.—The trolly is not to be used on Sundays. 

RuLre XI.—No one is to slide down the backstairs’ bannisters. 

Penalty.—To walk up and down the backstairs twelve times 
under supervision.” 

At another school, a private school for girls at Skelfield, Ripon, 
the head-mistress has lately introduced self-government. When 
she first proposed it to the girls in her house she found there was 
strong objection to the plan and so dropped it. Again in 1918 
she suggested it; the girls, though a new set, disliked the idea 
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of any sort of change; then, through the illness of the head-girl, 
the school got rather disorderly, two girls were obstreperous 
and rebellious, and the head-mistress again suggested the 
question of self-government. This time, now that the old system 
was not working so smoothly, the girls assented and the plan 
was carried out. The head-mistress left them a free hand, 
and it so happened that they did not choose at all the sort of 
self-government that she had hoped for. What practically 
amounted to a declaration of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity 
was pronounced, all had equal rights and privileges. The result 
was a month of chaos. At the end of the month, however, the 
girls decided that they would not return to the old method. They 
had no leaders, and the head-mistress proposed that proctors 
should be elected :— 

“Reading through the minutes of this period, I note how 
gradually the need of some kind of better order dawned. The 
girls appear at first to have accepted all suggestions made by 
their head mistress, adopting them with very little discussion, 
but later on they began much more frequently not to vote as 
authority suggested. The head mistress sometimes absented 
herself on purpose to leave the girls free. They discovered that 
the skies did not fall when their head mistress’s suggestions were 
not accepted, and that there would be a really genuine ‘ give 
and take’ in discussions. The girls seem to have been slow 
in discovering worth. One girl, who evidently worked hard 
and with great interest at the scheme, and who was again and 
again proposed for office, was not elected to any kind of duty 
until March, 1919; but after that she was scarcely ever un- 
employed, for whatever work she was given she did well and with 
all her might. Girls who had never been considered by their 
teachers as likely to bear ee were seleeted by their 
comrades and proved themselves excellent leaders.” 

A satisfactory situation has now been arrived at and the 
school runs on self-governing lines. 

Of course there is another side to this question of self-govern- 
ment ; not all the most modern educators think it advantageous. 
Dr. Constance Long, the Psycho-Analyst, for instance, in her 
lecture delivered at the Summer Schools of Civics and Eugenics 
in Cambridge, said that in her opinion a certain amount of 
outside pressure may be very good for children :— 

“In following the mind of the child we shall get hints not 
only where to confer freedom, but where to draw the line and 
impose directions. I think we are in danger to-day of making 
a god of liberty, and of thinking liberty exists where it has as 
yet had no chance of developing. This adoration of liberty is 
the effect of a reaction from the old bad way of a too rigid external 
rule.” 

She, too, quotes from the records of the Caldecott Com. 
munity :— 

‘* Another child confessed she did not, like her history lesson, 
but added: ‘I like to be made to learn it.’ Not only the child, 
but nearly every one of us would like to go in the direction 
of least resistance. Perhaps many of us are not a little thankful 
that stern necessity bids us work, for we dare not claim superiority 
over the idle rich, and idle poor, who do not mean to work so 
long as they are provided for.” 

It is surely not impossible that the truth lies somewhere 
between the clash of these opposite views, and there is a definite 
“mental age” at which a child becomes ready for the rather 
startling and disagreeable truths which self-government reveals 
so mercilessly. Probably to the child, as to some types of 
religious mind, there is something attractive about “ holy 
obedience.” The introspective, dreamy child would probably 
sacrifice a great deal of liberty to avoid the mass of detail which 
self-government imposes upon him. 

Dr. Constance Long’s collection of papers‘ is altogether one 
that should prove exceedingly interesting to parents and teachers. 
We particularly recommend her chapter on “ Mental Conflicts 
in Children’ and that on “ Fear.’’ She takes the view that 
we must not shield our children too completely from fear, as unless 
they gradually learn to face their own sensations they will 
be completely paralysed and unable to deal with the situation 
when they have necessarily left this sheltered childhood. 

One caveat, however, we wish to make is that we feel con 
siderable doubt as to the advisability of putting into practice 
some of the six theories which Dr. Long holds. The subject is 
too long to deal with here, but we cannot help thinking that, 
in tampering with some of the taboos which society has erected 
against certain forms of self-indulgence, these thinkers may in 
practice be doing the present generation a considerable dis- 
service. Half-truth, though better than darkness, may some- 
times be inopportune, and we believe at the present moment 
in certain directions we need all the taboos we can get. But 
these objections refer only to a very small part of Dr. Long’s 
book; most of it is as wise as it is readable. 

The practical difficultics of giving little children absolute 
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freedom are very well set out in The Unrelated Family,® 
which is an interesting account of a residential home, charitable 
and experimental, for very small children. The keepers of the 
home showed a most heroic spirit in carrying out their doctrines, 
and were rewarded by the very remarkable development of self- 
reliance and intelligence among the children. Miss Wright's 
book is for the general public rather than for schoolmasters. 

Another interesting book dealing with small children is Child 
Psychology,® which is translated from the Swedish. It deals 
with children under four years old, that is to say chiefly at 
an age before they have come under those who are officially 
teachers. The more, however, teachers know of the antece- 
dents of their scholars, the better. The book is pleasantly 
written, and is full of amusing anecdotes of the author’s own 
children. He sums up his aims in education in a sentence: 
“It is the main task of every educator to make every person 
an cager questioner and a competent self-answerer.” 

A new volume has also been added to that excellent series, 
the Modern Educator's Library. This time the subject dealt 
with is the Organization of Schools and the Arrangement of 
Curricula.? 

Dr. Sleight’s book deals entirely with State schools, elementary 
and secondary, and is characterized by wisdom, moderation, 
and breadth of outlook. He hardly concerns himself with the 
doings of the infant classes, and does not deal at all with the 
question of nursery schools, for which the reader will probably 
be sorry, as his views would certainly be sane and interesting. 
The spirit of Dr. Sleight’s book seems to be the one which is to 
animate our primary schools in the future. If so, we may really 
hope for what has always seemed the impossible—an improve- 
ment in human nature on a great scale. 





TWO MAKERS OF ALPINE HISTORY.* 

Ir is remarkable that Saussure, who did so much to push open 
the doors of scientific knowledge and of mountain exploration, 
who occupied a distinguished position in European society, and 
who had in such abundant measure the gift of inspiring love and 
friendship, should have waited so long for his biographer. Dr. 
Freshfield has at last acknowledged the debt we owe to his 
memory, and in a manner that will win the gratitude of many 
who have never attempted to wield the ice-axe or the geologist’s 
hammer. The sympathy between the author and his subject 
is complete. Both are scholars, both are men whose wealth was 
used to smooth the avenues of research, both of them penetrated 
the snowy recesses of great mountains in the pursuit of knowledge 
rather than of sport. 

In estimating Saussure’s place among the pioneers of 
mountaineering Dr. Freshfield has given us all-too-brief glimpses 
of earlier forerunners. There is Leonardo da Vinci, including 
climbing and geology among his trespasses upon the future ; 
there is Conrad Gesner, “ the spiritual father of all Alpine clubs,” 
who, two hundred years before Rousseau lived, wrote: “ Students 
of philosophy endeavour to view with the eyes both of their 
souls and bodies the glories of this earthly Paradise, and amongst 
these they count by no means least the lofty and broken ridges 
of the mountains.” It is pleasant to be relieved of an obligation 
to a person so redolent of human weaknesses as Rousseau, 
and to accept with Dr. Freshfield the judgment of the great 
Sainte-Beuve as final: “ Jean Jacques knew only the lowlands, 
the lakes, the gay cottages, and orchards. Les Charmettes 
remains his ideal. He never explored, or described in detail, 
even the middle zone. . . . The highest regions were in a 
sense the discovery and the conquest of the illustrious man of 
science, de Saussure.” Among the older men of his time who 
had a personal influence on Saussure’s life the outstanding 
figures are his uncle Bouvet, a member of our own Royal Society 
and of the French Academy, and the great botanist Haller. It 
was to gather plants for Haller that Saussure made his first 
visit to Chamounix, to the snowy peaks known to the Genevese 
as the “ Accursed Mountains.” Even Voltaire was compelled 
to acknowledge the lovable character of Haller; perhaps he 
was won by Haller’s descriptions of the Germans as the “cashiers” 
of scientific treasure. 

The true history of the conquest of Mont Blanc has within the 
last few years been given to readers of the Alpine Journal, 
thanks in great measure to the labours of Mr. H. F. Montagnier. 
Dr. Freshfield has given the whole story a new unity and interest, 
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The description of Saussure’s romantic desires, his efforts to 
diminish the anxieties of his wife, his determination to give his 
expedition a scientific halo (“I was bound to make the obser. 
vations and experiments which alone gave value to my venture”), 
his modesty, and the jealousy and vainglory of Bourrit, the 
would-be showman of the Alps, will remain a delight and a 
warning to climbers. 

Saussure’s views on the importance of education and the 
methods of imparting it are remarkable in any man of his age, 
but especially so in e patrician and a constant reader of Horace 
and the Jliad. It was not till sixty years after his death that 
they were adopted at Geneva. They are still ahead of what 
readers of the daily papers believe to be (and in some cases 
perhaps of what actually is) the system in use at our greatest 
public schools. The science of geology owes to him its name 
and its foundation on accurate systematic observations of 
natural phenomena. The historical facts revealed by the 
structure of the Alps were to him the most trustworthy material 
for the story of the earth. His own failure to discover the true 
nature of glacier action is itself a confirmation of his principles 
and of the obscurantist effect of hazy imaginative theories of 
prehistoric cataclysms like the Deluge. 

The story of Saussure’s domestic life is an extraordinarily 
happy one. The terms of affection and sympathy on which he 
lived with all his relations and friends and his lifelong devotion 
to his wife form a warm, reposeful background to the picture 
of the scientist and mountaineer. He avoided politics to the 
utmost that his sense of duty would allow, but he was no recluse. 
The young philosopher admitted: “I love with passion all 
ladies who are at once charming and fond of natural science ” ; 
and he and his young wife were personae gratae in the most 
fashionable salons of Paris and in the houses of the great in 
England. He had some of the small failings that endear men 
to us, as we learn from the advice of the genial Dr. Tronchet. 
“ Add to your virtues that of bearing contradiction, even where 
you have least reason to expect it. This virtue is far more 
necessary in republics than in monarchies; it is the safeguard 
of peace of soul and tranquillity of mind—conditions which 
are not held at their proper value in republics.” 

The end of Saussure’s life was clouded by the troubles of the 
French Revolution with which Geneva was readily infected. 
To the end he bore himself, in the words of a contemporary, as 
“the citizen of his class who knew best in cach change of the 
political situation to adapt himself with straightforwardness 
and dignity to the spirit of the time.” It is a noble and lovable 
picture that Dr. Freshfield has given us. In his hero he has 
shown what power exists in human nature to draw from life new 
stores of happiness and interest. 

The Alpine diaries and letters of a later pioneer, Mr. F. F. 
Tuckett,? have been edited anonymously. The name of Tuckett 
is associated with the early exploration of almost every section 
of the Alpine chain, and the book will be of special! interest to 
students of mountaineering history. Travel and topography 
involving strenuous climbing were what he loved. He was not 
a pioneer in the sense that Saussure was. The last remaining 
demons with which ignorance and legend had peopled the 
“accursed mountains” had already fled before a few sceptical, 
athletic Englishmen. Mountaineering was all but established 
as a pleasure that needed no ulterior motive to justify its practice, 
and Tuckett was one of the lucky few in the very front of the 
wave that was flooding the newly discovered playground. 

The diaries and letters are arranged in years in chronological 
order. They are a record, simply and naturally written, of 
days of glorious life lived by a man of fine physique and great 
powers of endurance, who revelled in manly sport and loved 
romantic scenery and the vicissitudes of travel. What a feast 
of enjoyment the Alps in 1860 offered to such a man! A large 
choice of new ascents well within the powers of his guides, Swiss 
landlords whose interests appear to have been mainly philan- 
thropic, and the whole list of Alpine jokes to run through! 
Tuckett and his party knew how to get the utmost out of a 
holiday. In a letter written by Mr. J. A. Symonds we get an 
outline it is easy to fill in: ‘‘ At Cortina we formed the Tuckett 
Gesellschaft, nine persons including three guides, of whom one 
attended to the feminine detachment, while the other two 
carried ice-axes and ropes and went up peaks. Mr. Tuckett 
and his friend went up a peak every night and came down 
towards midday with perfectly tanned faces.” 

After all, it is not so very different now. As we read through 
the letters, the pictures they evoke are almost replicas of those 
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our memories treasure as their own. Saussure is a legendary 
hero, but Tuckett’s pleasures are ours. Inns may be dearer, 
climbers’ guides may give the lie to ridges of untrodden snow, 
but the balance-sheet of labours and rewards that fills our 
letters home is still the same as his. A few of the papers Tuckett 
contributed to the Alpine Journal are included in the book. 
Among them is “ A Race for Life,’ which describes a narrow 
escape from destruction by a huge avalanche on the Eiger and 
is one of the most thrilling tales of mountain adventure ever 
written. 





TELEPATHY DEAD OR ALIVE.* 

In spite of its somewhat sensational title, The Fringe of Immor- 
tality, Miss Monteith’s book is not, and does not profess to be, 
an epoch-making work in the region of physical investigation. 
Rather it is a sincere effort to put on record a series of 
personal experiences in telepathy. Miss Monteith holds that 
these experiences do provide a genuine, if small, contribution 
towards the investigation of the most important subject in the 
world, and we are inclined to admit her plea. The problems of 
telepathy have no absolutely essential connexion with psychical 
problems—that is, with the question of survival and the 
possibility of communication with the dead. Yet a great deal 
of the controversy hinges upon telepathy. Those whom we 
may call, without any desire to beg the question or to be 
offensive, materialists have of late been inclined to rest their 
main case on telepathy. When they meet with some inconvenient 
but well-authenticated abnormal psychic experience, they 
explain it as“ merely telepathy.” Indeed, we sometimes wonder 
what on carth the materialists would do if by some chance it 
were conclusively proved that there was no such thing as tele- 
pathy and that the phenomena which we have been accustomed 
to describe by that name were simply examples of coincidence. 
If it were proved that, after all, thought could not be communi- 
cated from mind to mind without some sensual or physical 
medium, the whole battleground between the spiritualists and 
the materialists would have to be shifted. 

A point that interests us specially in Miss Monteith’s book is 
her assertion that her hand was used for automatic writing not 
merely by the living and the dead, or the alleged dead, but also 
by the mad. She tells a very curious story of a message written 
by her automatically which purported to come from a mad 
woman, or rather from the spirit of a mad woman. The message 
was to be sent on to the mad lady’s husband. Here is the 
message :— 

“T want you to write; I am alive. My friend has spoken 

to you of me. Her name is A——. Iam not in the body that 
was mine. It is only at times I am able to use it. it you 
could settle my husband’s mind about me I should be qratitel. 
It is misery to him to think that I am out of my mind. My 
mind is quite clear and strong, but I cannot use that body any 
more. It hurts me that I cannot speak to him and tell him I am 
not there, and I want to care for my child.” 
We will not trouble our readers with the details of the story 
except to say that the lady purporting to write and her husband 
were not known to Miss Monteith, and to note the intervention 
of Dr. Neil, a person alleged to be dead, but who often pro- 
fessed to use Miss Monteith’s hand. The point we want to 
illustrate by this incident is that the mad woman’s message 
describes almost exactly the state of things which we have 
cften tried to elucidate in these columns by the analogy of the 
piano and the piano-player. The body is the piano and the 
conscious self the piano-player. When the piano, i.e., the body, 
is destroyed as in death, or is so much injured as to make it 
unplayable as in madness, we cannot get any music from it. 
3ut no court of! aw would take that as a proof that the piano- 
player was dead and had gone out for ever with the destruction 
cf his piano. 

The present writer can recall the case of a person in delirium 
suddenly returning, as it were, to consciousness for a few seconds 
and just able to get a note or two out of the old and ruined piano, 
his body. In the middle of wild and unintelligible talk the return- 
ing consciousness suddenly burst out with the following words : 
“IT hope the person who is talking this rubbish doesn’t worry 
you as much as he worries me.’ 

The rest of the book, heal it is worth reading by the serious 
investigator, is not likely, if we are to be quite candid, to impress 

the casual reader. Miss Monteith has not got the power of 
exposition—a power which, though it sometimes comes from 
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instinct, more often comes from experience and perseverance. 
Also, it is obvious from her way of writing that she is most 
anxious not to paint up or in any way to heighten the effect of 
her facts. The result of her non-literary skill and careful 
honesty of intention is sometimes to produce a chaotic effect. 
It is to be hoped, however, that she will go on keeping a careful 
record of her experiences. If possible, she might try for 
results in the matter of thought transference from persons 
either actually mad or suffering from delirium. The great thing, 
of course, is to carry on these investigations without excitement 
or even eagerness on the part of the investigator and to record 
them without any desire to impress readers with a sense of awe 
and astonishment. As far as we can judge, Miss Monteith is 
well equipped in this respect. She certainly does not write in 
an exciting spirit, and, as far as we can see, makes no effort to 
stimulate the interest of her readers by any literary artifice. 





TESTIMONIES.* 
In the first part of this important work a general review was 
made of the investigations which had been carried out in recent 
years as to the use of T'estimonies, or Quotations against the Jews, 
in the early Christian Church. The evidence, it was shown, 
pointed to a lost original belonging to the first century ; and it 
seemed necessary to assign it a position anterior to the whole of 
the writings which make up the New Testament. The present 
volume shows more in detail how considerable its influence has 
been, and how often the recovered Book of Testimonies operates 
like a searchlight in obscure corners of the Gospels and Epistles. 
** All roads lead to Matthew,” says Dr. Rendel Harris; and if, 
as he believes to be the case, this collection is of Matthaean 
origin, new point is given to Renan’s famous saying: 
“L’Evangile de Matthieu, tout bien pesé, est le livre le plus 
important du christianisme, le livre le plus important qui est 
jamais été écrit” (Les Evangiles, p. 212). 

““Tmagine a text of Romans or Hebrews in which the Testi- 
monies were printed in red ink. One would see at a glance that 
there was not much left in the way of Biblical quotation. . 
The average Christian man or woman depended for the most 
part on the handbook which was published under the name 
and authority of St. Matthew.” 

The connexion with Matthew and with the lost work of Papias 
is, however, conjectural, and may seem to prejudice Dr. Harris’s 
main thesis, the consequences of which are far-reaching. For, 
if the earliest gospel source is found, not in our canonical texts 
but in a floating collection of prophetical passages of the Old 
Testament, on which the later evangelical tradition is to a 
great extent based, a certain return to Strauss is indicated ; 
and this may take us far. 

It may be added that Dr. Harris adds to his erudition the 
gift of an exceptionally readable and lively style. 





MR. DRINKWATER’S 
FRANKLY, Mr. 


“MARY STUART.”T 
Drinkwater’s Mary Stuart is to me a dis- 
appointment. In the first place, it is a one-act play; there is 
no room, therefore, for amplitude of character drawing, no 
time for the absorption on the part of the reader of historical 
atmosphere. 

It opens with a prologue in which a modern husband 
complains to his friend, an old historian, of the transference 
of his wife’s love to another man. “ But,” says the historian, 
bent on consolation, “are you sure that it is transference ? 
Perhaps your wife is one of the ‘ great lovers,’ who have so 
much true and noble love to give that it is but seldom that 
they can find one man who is able to receive it all. Such an 
one was Mary Stuart.” 

The scene fades, and we see “ Mary Stuart’s room in Holyrood 
on the evening of March 9th, 1566.” 
politeness, polish ; he tells Mary of the South that she loves ; 
he is, more or less, her equal intellectually. Her husband 
Darnley is nothing: Bothwell, her has passion only. 
Mary has not found her mate. She is in the position of some one 
who has asked for a four-pound loaf and been asked whether 
two half-quarterns would do instead. Darnley dces not take 
this view of the situation, calls her a wanton, and sings ribald 
songs outside her window. There are a good many songs in 
the play. Riccio is not her lover, but the King suspects him, 
and the murder takes place as in history. Bothwell urges her 
By Rendel Harris, 


Xticcio is all elegance, 


lover, 
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to fly with him, but he is candid enough to realize that they have 
nothing in common but their passion. There is no one to whom 
the Queen can turn, on whom she can bestow the treasures of her 
heart. 

As for the language and atmosphere of the play, it is for the 
most part satisfactory, except for one little slip. Mary, wishing 
to express the notion of “in a minute,” says “ presently.” 
Now it is one of the most amusing facts in the history of words 
that in the time of Elizabeth “ presently ” meant here and now, 
at this present moment, and it illustrates by its change in mean- 
ing one of the dominant facts of human nature. However, 
this is a little thing. 

It is perhaps unfair to blame the play for being a trifle. After 
all, because he wrote something solidly satisfactory in 
Abraham Lincoln, Mr. Drinkwater is not to be debarred from 
ever writing on a small scale again. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, I do not think this sort of play suits Mr. Drinkwater’s 
genre. He has not always quite a light touch, and this, though 
apparent in the Lincoln play, was immaterial. I am not quite 
sure that it was worth his while to write this play, which is 
really a sort of dignified plea for polyandry. Tarn. 





FICTION. 


THE OLD MAN’S YOUTH.* 

Tue present writer is obliged to make the shameful confession 
that, not being an habitual novel reader, he was new to Mr. 
de Morgan’s-work. It is, therefore, not for him to say whether 
this book, unfortunately left unfinished by the author, but excel- 
lently patched together by his wife, is more or less vigorous, more 
or less patiently contrived than Mr. de Morgan’s five or six other 
works. It is, at any rate, obviously and entirely delightful, 
possessing in especially one quality very dear to the present 
writer—it is long. In The Old Man's Youth we have to get 
back into an.atmosphere of gentlemen who, like Mr. Mantalini, 
went about in side-whiskers and flowered dressing-gowns, and 
ladies two of whom with their crinolines completely filled a 
brougham. It is only in a novel of some length that we can 
sufficiently adjust ourselves to such conditions, to see these 
people, not as puppets sporting fashions as attractive as im- 
probable, but as men and women possessing human thoughts 
and aspirations. Not that character-drawing is exactly the 
book’s chief merit. We never somehow get very close to any 
of the characters. Even at the end of the book they are for 
the most part old family friends rather than passionate inti- 
mates; but, on the other hand, with the exception, perhaps, 
of a delightful old nurse called Varnish, there is not a single 
stock character in the book. This gives the reader an extra- 
ordinary sense of the author’s resource and ease. Another 
excellent feature of the book is the abundance of verbal felicities 
—the kind with which Alice in Wonderland, for instance, is filled. 
The narrator, Eustace John, and his father are discussing his 
step-mother’s dislike of consulting a certain doctor who she 
feels sure knew a long-buried secret of hers :— 

“**T wish to heaven she would see some one. Not Scammony, 
as she has some fancy against him, but some proper man for 
a case of this sort.’ 

‘Has he any ideas about the cause of it ?’ 

‘Dr. Hammond ? He may have, but he won’t say anything. 
He’s a cautious bird, for all he looks as if butter wouldn’t melt 
in his mouth. However!’ This was a way my father had of 
dismissing a subject, and he further showed that he had done 
so by embarking on an abstract speculation as to whether an 
incautious bird would look as if butter would so melt, and 
how it would show itself.” 

Mrs. Pasco does consent to see the doctor in the end :— 


“« She was rather stiff and short with him, I thought, seeing 
that it was no fault of his that Papa sent for him. . . . Well, 
I can’t recollect exactly what she said, but it was what T should 
call miffy. 

. What sort of miffy ?’ I asked. For I was curious to know. 

*Much-enduring miffy,’ said Grace. ‘ Acquiescence-under- 
compulsion mifly. I've- -got-to-answer-and- -suppose-I-must 

That sort of miffy ! 
see.’ I really did, being accustomed to complex adjectives 
of this sort. And what did little Seammony say ? 


As for the story, it is ambling and charming, but is blemished 
by one piece of melodrama—a murder! However, so benign 
is the tone of the book that even a murder seems a lady-like 
affair. Perhaps if Mr. de Morgan had lived he would have 
cut it out. Such a book will ‘ill give the modern reader, and we 
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hope the modern novelist, a great respect for the technique 
and ability of a past generation. 





ReapaBtes Novers.—The House that Jane Built. By 
E. Maria Albanesi. (Waid, Lock. 7s. net.)—The title is rather 
misleading, inasmuch as Jane is quite unable to make a career 
for herself and has to return to her father’s house and to the 
care of a sympathetic stepmother. The story is concerned 
with the fall of an ancient family and the rise of a member of 
the “ new rich,” Jane being the daughter of the latter gentleman, 
The book is easily and amusingly written, but it must be owned 
that the French spoken by Mme. Caret, the keeper of a curiosity 
shop, is of a singular and quite original variety. The Haunted 
Vintage. By Marjorie Bowen. (Odhams Press. 9s. net.)— 
In the eighteenth century the ancient gods of the harvest 
apparently made a yearly visitation to the vineyards of the 
prison and lunatic asylum of Eberbach belonging to the Duke 
of Nassau. Miss Bowen gives an account of their effect on 
the fortunes of the courtly commandant, the reigning Duke, 
and the lady over whom the two men quarrel. The novel 
contains much charming description of the forest which 
forms the background.——The Root of All Evil. By J. §. 
Fletcher. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. net.)—The story 
of a Yorkshire girl whose genius for making money is only 
equalled by the hardness and unforgiving nature of her 
disposition. The account of her acquisition of riches and 
her establishment of a Village shop is more interesting than 
that of her downfall, which partakes a little too much of the 
nature of Mrs. Turner’s Cautionary Stories. 
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A Gift of Napoleon. By Sir Lees Knowles. (Lane. 10s. 6d, 
net.)—The smallest incident in the life of Napoleon excites 
interest. As he was dying just a century ago, he sent to the 
officers of the 20th Foot, now the Ist Battalion Lancashire 
Fusiliers, who were in garrison at St. Helena, a copy of Coxe’s 
life of Marlborough. The book had been given to him a year 
before by Captain Robert Spencer, R.N., a son of the second 
Earl Spencer. Sir Hudson Lowe, the Governor, who was 
strangely wanting in good sense, disgraced Captain Engelbert 
Lutyens, the officer who accepted the book, on the ground that 
the words “‘ L’Empereur Napoleon ” were written on the title- 
page. The regiment, however, kept the three volumes, and 
still possesses them. Sir Lees Knowles’s little treatise records these 
facts, and shows that the obnoxious words on the title-page are 
probably in the handwriting of St. Denis, the Emperor’s librarian. 
The author adds a chapter on the old song, “ Malbrouck s’en 
va-t-en guerre,” which is interesting but hardly relevant. A 
number of photographs illustrate the main argument. 


The Facts of the Case for Speakers, Writers, and Thinkers. Com- 
piled for the Economic Study Club by the Editor of Jndustria] 
Peace. (Simpkin, Marshall. 6s. net.)—This is a most useful 
counterblast to the revolutionary propaganda. It is arranged 
under heads such as Capitalism, Direct Action, Leninism, 
Nationalization, Revolution, and so forth, and examines con- 
cisely and clearly a number of Socialist utterances, which are 
printed in red. Thus at the top of one page we have Mr. Lans- 
bury’s assertion that ‘“‘ There is infinitely more freedom in Red 
Russia than here.” This is followed by a short account, with 
corroborative quotations, of the suppression of all non- Bolshevik 
papers, to show that Mr. Lansbury was, to put it mildly, inexact. 
Sometimes the opinion of a moderate Labour man is quoted. 
To each section there is a short and well-written introduction. 
As the facts of the case are either unknown to or ignored by most 
Socialists as well as their would-be dupes, this careful and 
accurate book deserves a wide circulation. 


How England is Governed. By C. F. G. Masterman. (Selwyn 
and Blount. 8s. 6d. net.)—This is a readable and on the whole 
an impartial account of English institutions—the franchise, the 
local administration, the courts, Parliament, and the central 
government. The author enlivens his book with anecdotes 
from his own experience at Westminster and in Whitehall, 
and makes a commendable effort to avoid any partisanship. 
We are somewhat surprised at his repeated reference to Members 
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of Parliament as elderly or aged gentlemen ; the present House 
contains a large proportion of young men. 

Sun, Sand, and Somals. By Major H. Rayne. (Witherby. 
12s. 6d. net.)—Major Rayne, who is a district Commissioner in 
British Somaliland, has written an amusing description of his 
daily experiences at Zeila. He is not blind to the faults of the 
Somalis, but he sees the humorous side of their interminable 
quarrels and gives full credit to his trusty Somali attendants. 
Incidentally, he throws some light on larger questions. There 
were German agents in Abyssinia during the war trying to 
stir up trouble for us and even intriguing with the “ Mad Mullah.” 
They tried to escape to Arabia in 1916, but one was caught in a 
dhow and most of the others perished in the bush or at sea. The 
author took part in the final expedition of January, 1920, against 
the Mullah and gives an interesting account of it, with photo- 
graphs of two of the Mullah’s well-built forts which were made 
untenable by our airmen. According to Major Rayne, the 
Mullah, left alone in the desert by his followers, disappeared 
unaccountably. His death has since been reported. 


The Print Collector's Quarterly, hitherto published in America 
under the scholarly editorship of Mr. Fitzroy Carrington, has now 
been transferred to London. ‘The first number of the eighth 
volume is issued by Messrs. J. M. Dent (20s. a year), and the 
English editor is Mr. Campbell Dodgson, Keeper of the Print- 
room at the British Museum. It contains a long and interesting 
account of Forain’s etchings by the editor, an essay on Tiepolo’s 
etchings by Mr. A. M. Hind, an instructive paper by Mr. A. P. 
Oppé throwing much new light on the work of Alexander Cozens 
the early water-colour painter, and an article by Mr. Salaman 
on the etchings of Mr. E. 8. Lumsden. The little octavo maga- 
zine is very fully illustrated with reproductions of the prints and 
drawings described in its pages, and may be commended to 
collectors and students, 


The Russian Workers’ Republic. By H. N. Brailsford. (G. 
Allen and Unwin. 6s. net.)—Mr. Brailsford spent two months 
in Russia last autumn and stayed a fortnight in the small pro- 
vincial town of Vladimir. He says that he was not personally 
conducted the whole time by a Bolshevik and that he had some 
private talk with opponents of the despotism. He is strongly 
biased in favour of the Bolsheviks and makes the most of their 
educational schemes, but he does not pretend that they are 
anything but an infinitesimal minority ruling by terror and 
guile, so that the word * Republic” in the title is a misnomer. 
“The broad fact is to-day that the peasantry alone lives in 
comparative comfort and is well fed. Industry is dwindling 
and the industrial proletariat lives on half-rations.” Mr. Brails- 
ford does not believe that Russia can export anything at present, 
except fiax. He is alternately hopeful and pessimistic. “I 
have never,” he says, “ felt so little confidence in my own con- 
clusions.”” We prefer such an altitude to the dogmatic assur- 
ances of others, but Mr. Brailsford’s hesitation is significant of 
the bad impression that the slave-state produced on a most 
sympathetic observer. 

Dr. Arthur Shadwell has reprinted from the Zimes his excellent 
letters on The Revolutionary Movement in Great Britain (Grant 
Xichards, 1s.), which are informed by real knowledge and 
sympathy and deserve attentive reading. Dr. Shadwell does 
not undervalue the strength of the Bolshevik and Sinn Fein 
elements, but he does not exaggerate it. He sees hopeful possi- 
bilities in the “ Labour College *’ movement, especially in South 
Wales, believing that the students will gradually free themselves 
from the fetters of the Marxian seminary and take a wider and 
truer view of economic questions. He warns employers that 
they too must change with the times, and aim rather at lowering 
the cost of production than at reducing wages, though of course 
the workman must co-operate if production is to be cheapened. 
Mr. W. A. Appleton contributes a thoughtful preface, pointing 
out that revolution cannot benefit anyone, except perhaps its 
reckless leaders, but adding that there are very serious problems 
to be dealt with if discontent is not to grow. 


Map Reading. By G. H.C. Dale. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—Mr. Dale’s lucid little treatise is intended to teach soldiers 
and other people how to read a map and to use it in practice. 
Many thousands of men during the late war discovered for the 
first time the full uses of a map and the meaning and importance 
of contours, which, as at Hill 60 or Givenchy or many other 





places, made all the difference in the world to our armies. Mr. 
Dale explains the subject patiently and clearly, and gives a large 
number of maps, diagrams, and examples. 


Primitive Society, By E. S. Hartland. (Methuen. 6s. net.) 
—This is a very able and interesting statement of the case for 
descent through the mother as the rule of primitive society. 
Mr. Hartland is a well-known exponent of the matriarchal 
theory, as opposed to Maine’s belief that the early family was 
ruled absolutely by the father, through whom descent was 
traced. He surveys in a series of concise and lucid chapters 
the evidence gathered from primitive peoples in Australia, 
the Pacific, Africa, India, and other parts of the world, and he 
certainly builds up a strong argument. Some of the facts 
cited might have a different interpretation, but anthropologists 
in general are much less ready to question the matriarchal or 
matrilineal theory than they were even twenty years ago. It 
is not seriously suggested, of course, that women ruled in the 
primitive society ; the contention is that after a hypothetical 
period of promiscuity the family began to take shape, and that 
the first visible and recognized head of the family was the 
mother, and not the father. 


Arnould on the Law of Marine Insurance a::4 Average. Tenth 
Edition by E. L. de Hart and R. I. Simey. (Stevens; Sweet 
and Maxwell. £5 net.)—The last edition of Arnould’s classic 
treatise appeared in 1914. Since then, many new points have 
come up, especially in regard to “restraints of princes” such 
as Adiniralty orders to masters, to the law of prize, and to the 
practice of insuring marine risks and war risks separately. 
Mr. Hart and Mr. Simey, who have now prepared four editions 
of this book in the last twenty years, have incorporated all the 
relevant new decisions up to the end of 1920. Arnould’s book 
is now a substantial treatise of eighteen hundred pages, but it 
is well printed and so admirably indexed that the reader can 
easily find what he wants. As one turns over the pages, one is 
reminded again and again of the incurably romantic character 
of the law of marine insurance. ‘The variety of the accidents 
which may befall a ship or her cargo seems infinite. 





The Geology of the British Empire. By F. R.C. Reed. (Arnold. 
40s. net.)—This is a compact account of the geological character 
of each part of the British Empire overseas, including the manda- 
tory territories, but not including the British Isles. It is based 
on a mass of scattered memoirs, to which exact references are 
given, and is well planned and fully illustrated with maps and 
diagrams. Such a book was much needed for reference. The 
chapter on each region contains a section on economic geology : 
thus the detailed information in regard, for example, to oil 
deposits can be readily found. The accounts of the geology 
of South Africa and Australia are particularly clear and good. 





The Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
which has resumed work with new vigour now that Palestine 
has been freed from the Turk, contains an excellent paper by 
Mr. Phythian-Adams on the history of Askalon and a brief 
account by Professor Garstang of the recent excavations, with 
a plan of the site that will be convenient for reference. Askalon 
flourished for more than two thousand years until Saladin, 
fearing lest the Crusaders should make it their base for an attack 
on Jerusalem, deliberately destroyed the city in 1191. Richard I. 
occupied it and partly rebuilt the fortifications, but since the 
year 1270 Askalon has been deserted. The site is now being 
thoroughly examined, in the hope that the spade may reveal 
some traces of the mysterious Philistines. 

Mr. Wingfield-Stratford, displeased with what he calls the 
‘* proprietary brands of mind-training ” whose owners charge four 
guineas for their course, has written a book (T’he Reconstruction 
of Mind ; Books, Ltd., 6s.) which purports to give the student 
very much what these courses give him. The author does not, 
however, insist as much on material success as they do, but 
rather works for a balanced development of personality. His 
book suffers from being superficial and from his unfortunate 
love of generalization. It does, however, contain a great deal 
of sound advice. There is a very elementary chapter on Psycho- 
Analysis, a science which he treats with great condescension, 








Enchanter’s Nightshade. By J. B. Morton. (Philip Allan. 
6s. 6d.) —An agreeable rambling book made up of essays, accounts 
of walks, or of conversations. A pleasant holiday or bedside 
book. 
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Works or ReFerence.—The Yearbook of the Universities of 
the Empire, 1921, edited by W. H. Dawson (G. Bell for the 
Universities Bureau of the British Empire, 15s. net), is a most 
useful work, summarizing the calendars of all universities at 
home, in the Dominions, India, Hong-Kong, and Malta, with an 
appendix on professional institutions like the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants. It is well arranged and there is a good 
jndex. The Master Printers’ Annual, 1921, edited by R. A. 
Av:ter-Leigh and G. T. Meynell (Spottiswoode, Ballantyne, 
1fs.6d. net), is the second issue of a well-edited and well-printed 
book of reference for the trade. The editors, in a review of the 
past year, remark that “in many cases where printing was 
formerly deemed a necessity, it is now regarded as a luxury, 
with the inevitable result that the trade is faced to-day with 
the problem of a large amount of unemployment.” ‘The book 
contains full particulars of the trade organizations and gives 
the full text of the trade agreements at present in force. 
The Feathered World Year Book for 1921, edited by Mrs. Comyns- 
Lewer and 8. H. Lewer (Feathered World, 3s.), is a useful and 
interesting collecti ion of articles by experts on poultry and pigeons, 
with numerous illustrations. Mr. “dward Brown in an intro- 
ductory article shows the importa.«2 of the British poultry 
industry by stating that last year its produce was worth 
£55,000,000, while the British wheat crop was worth only 
£28,750,000. Mr. Brown takes a most hopeful view of the 
prospects of the industry, and declares that it has nothing to 
fear from foreign competition. 














BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 


With the Battle-Cruisers. 
net.) Labour and the 


By Filson Young. (Cassell. 25s. 
New World. By Philip Snowden. 
(Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.) The Fall of Feudalism in France. 
By Sydney Herbert. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.)——A Few Short 
Runs. By Lord Harris. (Murray. 12s. net.)——John Patrick, 
Third Marquess of Bute, K.T. (1847-1900). A Memoir. By the 
Right Rev. Sir David Hunter Blair. (Murray. 18s. net.) 
A History of Architecture from the Death of Mazarin till the 
Death of Louis XV., 1661-1774. By Sir Reginald Blomfield. 
2 vols. (Bell. £4 4s. net.)——English Homes. Period I, 
Vol. I. Norman and Plantagenet, 1066-1485. By H. Avray 
Tipping. (Country Life. £3 3s.) 

















NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 
tingham (H.), Explorer in the Air Service, 8vo..(Oxford Univ. Press) net 42/0 


Boddington (A. L.), Statistics and their Application to Commerce, 8vo 
(Foulkes, Lynch) net 12/6 


PRINCIPAL 


Burke (T.), The Outer Circle, cr 8vo....... seeeeeeeeceses(G. Allen) net 7/6 
Cheshire (F. R.), Bees and Bee oe: 
Vol. I., Scientific, cr 8vo .. . (Bazaar Office) net 12/6 











Vol. Ir, Practical, cr 8VO ......... .-( Bazaar Office) net 15/0 
Chisholin (A. . Labour’s Magna Charta, 8v Longmans) net 8/6 
De = deg A.) and Harper (A. C.), Kinematics ors Kinetics of chinery, 

--(Chapman & Hall) net 21/0 
eeteche mead (Collins) net 7/6 


—" (R. ut Mind-Healer, cr 8vo......... 
Goodell (T. D.), Athenian’ Tragedy. er 8vo......(Oxford Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Hawley (R. C.), Practice of Silviculture, 8v0...... (Chapman & Hall) net 22/0 
Heath (the late A. G. The Moral and Social Significance of the Conception 

GE FUROR s GB BIOs ccccccsecocvesscccess (Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Hertzler (A. E.), Clinical Surgery x * oe Histories, 2 .(Kimpton) net 100/0 
Lubbock (4) ), Colonial Clippers, 8 J. Brown) net 15/0 
McDougall (F. H.), Scemdlipanmics and Chemistry (Chapman & Hall) net 30/0 
Milne (Mrs, Leslie), An Elementary Palaung Grammar, cr 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 

Modern Teacher (The), ed. by A. Watson Bain, 8vo. .(Methuen) net 
Murray (A. E.), Laboratories : the ir Planning and Fittings, roy Bvo (Balls net ‘ 
Parsons (F. W.), American Business Methods, 8vo. (Putnams) net 
Skues (G. E. M.), Way of a Trout with a Fly, roy 8vo Black) net 
Strong (J. R.), Notes upon the “ Dark Lady” aie of Shakespeare's 

BORON, Boe wepccccccdnasescepcccecocenssocesegecsd Putnams) net 15/0 
— rd Ba B.), Safeguards of Liberty or Liberty Protected by Laws, 

Ws 6assncaansane-ebeseeenesesensecésond (Oxford Univ. Press) net 

Tele umes (Captain O.), Diary of a Yeomanry as Feypt, Gallipoli, 

Palestine, and Italy, 8vo .».-(Unwin) net 
Thomas (E.), Industry, Emotion, and Unrest, cr 8vo “@. Allen) net 
Watts (F.), An Introduction to the Psychological Problems of ipdnenty 8vo 

len) net 





2 vols. . 


tee ewes 





Willaman (J. J.), Vocational Chemistry, 8vo.......... Lippincott) net 8/6 
Wyllie (Col. R. E.), Orders, Decorations, and Insignia: Military and Civil, 
SF BO... caces oc occcccccwccccccsocccsscsccscocesce(rutnams) net 54/0 








LIBERTY CRETONNES 


FOR 
LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS: 
From 2/6 a Yard. 


The largest choice of artistic designs 
and beautiful colours in the world. 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 





BUY IRISH LINENS BY POST 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S famous Irish Linens may be easily purchased 
through the post. Write to-day for samples of our linens, together with Cata. 
logue No. 40 P giving reductions in the prices of our linens, all Sent post free, 
Delivery of parcels is guaranteed to customer's own address 
and carriage is paid on all orders of 20s. and upwards, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Ireland. 


EHRMANNS 


Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Spscial Bargain — 83,000 Bottles 
French Government surplus Burgundy, War Stock taken over by us, 
FINE OLD BOTTLED 


BEAUNE 
per 4 /= dozen. 


To original 30 bottle cases. Most suitable Wine for present season. 


Write for “ PINK LIST” ow unsurpassed assortment of Wines and Spirits 
t Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
LONDON. 








Please quote “S.” 





DENT’S WATGOHES and CLOCKS 

NOTICE.— The business of M. F. Dent, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
become re-united with, and Its trading under tho 


@asne-mick name of : 
E. DENT and OoO.,, Ltd, 
BY APPOINTMENT at the following olin . 
To 61 STRAND, W.G.2, 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, £0, 3, 





H.M. THE KING. and 34 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 1. 





You have probably insured your 
business and home to protect your- 
self against fire. 

Have you insured your life to protect 
your family against your early death ? 


INSURE YOUR LIFE 
and HOME with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 





LTD. 
ea SALES BY AUCTION. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 


1, during next week, each Sale commencing at ONE 


M ETCHINGS, DRAWINGS in PENCIL and 
WATER-COLOUR, OIL-PAINTINGS, &e., the property of the late Edwin A. 
Abbey, Esq., R.A.; of M. M. Lusy, Esq,. K.A.S.; of the late J. Thacher Clarke, 
Esq.; of the late "Rev. J. F. Bright, D.D.; of Captain Richard Ford; and 
of the late Canon Millard, D.D. 

May be viewed two days prior. 

MAY 5TH. (Tho Centenary of Napoleon’s death.}—BOOKS, PRINTS, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, RELICS, and WORKS of ART relating to tho 
EMPEROR NAPOLEON I. and the ISLAND OF ST. HELENA, the property 
of Dr. Silk and of Field-Marshal Lord Grenfell. 

May be viewed two days prior. 

MAY 6TH.—PORCELAIN and POTTERY, the property of C. H. Campbell, 
Park House, Overstowey, Bridgwater ; also a c ollection of CHINESE FAMILLE 
ROSE PORCELAIN, the property of a lady. 

May be viewed four days prior. 

Catalogues of each sale may be had. 


New Bond Street, W. 
o'clock precisely :— 
AY 2ND—4TH.—MODERN 


ELL-ESTABLISHED, high. class illustrated monthly 

JOURNAL for SALE, worth to prospective owner-editor, on average 

of last two years’ earnings, notwithstanding inflated costs of production, £800 per 

annum. ce 000.—Reply EDITOR, care of Mann, Judd, Gordon, and Co., 
C. A. 8F Frederick’ 3 Place, oO ld Jewry, E.C. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


IOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS, RIPON. 

LECTURER in EDUCATION (Church of England) required in September, 
or immediately if possible. Present maximum salary £325 or £375 according 
to qualifications and experience, together with board, rooms,and medical attend- 
ance during term. 

Experience in a Secondary School essential, and knowledge of French a recom- 
mendation. 

Further particulars and forms of application to be obtained from the Reverend 
anon SMITH, Principal, Training College, Ripon. 


ITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ABBEYDALE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, MILLHOUSES, 
Head Mistress: Miss B. A. TONKIN (Mod. Lang. Tripos), 











Auafientines are sat for tho following appointments :— 
. SCIENCE MISTRESS, Honours Graduate preferred, 
pon H. in Physics and Botany or Mathematics. 
3 toRM MISTRESS, non-Graduate; chief subjects, 
Junior Mathematics. 
These additional Mistresses are required for the commencement of the Autumn 
Term, when the September admissions of pupils are made, 
Salarles in accordance with the Burnham Scale. 
Application forms, which may be had on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope from the undersigned, to be returned to the Head Mistress at once, 


PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Education Office, Sheffield, 


with special 


French and 


Director of Education, 
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OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
O YORKSHIRE. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


HOLMFIRTH SECONDARY SCHOOL, MIRFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
RASTRICK GRAMMAR SCHOOL AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN 
THE DISTRICT. 


{IMENT OF INSTRUCTOR AND ORGANIZER IN PHYSICAL 
APPOINTME EXERCISES. 


Applications are invite1 for the above-mentioned t from candidates who 
have taken a course of training qualifying them to teach the Ling System of 
Swedish Gymnastics. 

The salary will be according to the Burnham Scale for Assistant Masters 

fn Secondary Schools, subject to the conditions as to carry-over. Allowance 
made for previous experience in Secondary Schools. 
Particulars of duties and forms of application may be obtained from tho 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, County Hall, Wakeficld, and applications 
must be returned not later than Monday, May 9th, 1921. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 


(jooxtY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 








YORKSHIRE. 
BINGLEY GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
an 
PUDSEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


The Governors of the above-mentioned Schools invite applications from 
qualified women for the post of INSTRUCTRESS in PHYSICAL TRAINING, 
The candidate appointed will devote the whole of her time to the teaching of 
Physical Training at the two schools. 

Salary will be in accordance with the provisions of the Burnham Scales, subject 
to conditions as to carry-over, allowance being made for previous experience, &c. 

Applications should be made on forms to be obtained from the EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield, and should be 
returned thereto not later than 16th May. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 





The Council of the College invites applications for the following posts, viz. :— 

1. PROFESSOR of CHEMISTRY. Salary £800 per annum. 

2, PROFESSOR of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. Salary 
£300 per annum. 

3. ASSISTANT LECTURER in the Departments for the training of Teachers 
(temporary for 12 months from October Ist, 1921). Salary £350 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 100 
copies of applicatiens and testimonials (except for the last-named post, for which 
three copies, which need not be printed, will suffice) must be received on or 


before May 28th, 1921. 
University College, Cardiff, D. J. A. BROWN, 
4 Registrar. 


___ April 22nd, 1921, _ 
MHE TRAINING SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ARTS FOR 
SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 








The Management Committee of the Training School invites applications for 
the post of MISTRESS OF METHOD from Michaelmas Term, 1921. Applicants 
must hold a University Degree with special qualifications in Psychology. 

Good teaching experience is essential. 

Scale of Salary: £225-£15-£450. 

Years of service will be considered in fixing initial salary. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the undernamed, by 
whom applications, with copies of testimonials, must be received by May 25th, 
1921. A. M. RIDLER, 

6 St. Andrew's Place, Cardiff. Secretary. 


AexPtian : MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 
4 


Applications are invited for vacant posts for ASSISTANT-MASTERS to 
teach English in Egyptian Government Secondary Schools. 

Applicants must possess a University Degree with Honours and should have 
some experience as teachers. A Diploma in Teaching would be a recommendation. 

The initial salary is £.Eg. 432 (about £443) a year, on contract for two years, 
with temporary war gratuity of £.Eg.10§ a month. An allowance is given 
for journey to Egypt. 

Further particulars may be obtained, preferably by letter, from G. ELLIOT, 
Esq., Egyptian Education Office, 28 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1, to whom 
application should be made not later than June 18th, 1921. 

YNIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

The Council give notice that they will proceed to the appointment of 
a resident DIRECTOR of STUDIES and LECTURER in HISTORY, to hold 
office from July 1st, 1921.—Applications should be sent not later than May 14th 
to the Secretary, Miss CLOVER, Coleby, Grange Road, Cambridge, from whom 
further particulars can be obtained. 
_April 18th, 1921. 
eo DAUGHTERS’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 

The governing body will mect in May to appoint a HEAD-MISTRESS. 

Applicants must be loyal Churchwomen of evangelical sympathies and graduates 
(or equivalent) of a British University. Salary £425, with board, lodging, and 
laundry.—Address Canon WELCHMAN, 24 Berkeley Square, Clifton, Bristol, 

















UNIOR ART EXPERT.—Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
llodge have a vacancy for a Junior Art expert with knowledge either of 
furniture, china, silver,and Works of Art generally ; or of pictures and drawings. 
No one need apply who has not got both good scholarly knowledge of his subject 
and also practical experience of commercial values. Applicants should send in 
their names in writing only in the first instance, together with copies of two testi- 
monials, giving full particulars of knowledge and experience, and also of tho salary 
required, to Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 34 & 35 New Bond 
Street, W. 1, 
\ ARRINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Wanted, in September -— 
, 1, VICE-PRINCIPAL, Churchwoman, Degree. Salary £400, with rooms, 
oard, &c. 
2. RESIDENT LECTURER in GEOGRAPHY and MATHEMATICS. 
Churchwoman. Degree or equivalent. Experience desirable. Salary, Burnham 
Scale for Secondary Schools.—Apply to the Rev. the PRINCIPAL. 











pj SCREEARIAL OPENINGS. — There are one or two 
immediate Vacancies in the Students’ Training Department for girls 
of good education, who are prepared for posts offered by the Appointments 
Branch of the Central Bureau. Training period six months, fee 30 guineas.— 
Apply the SECRETARY, CENTRAL BUREAU FOR THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF WOMEN, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
(eames AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d. post free-—-WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, LTD., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 
)\VERYMAN THEATRE, Hampstead Tube Stn. Hamp. 7224. 
‘4 Evgs. 8.15. Mat. Sat., 2.30. This weck and May 9, &c., “‘ Mason Bar- 
Bara.” Next week, “‘ REGGIE REFORMS.” Seats: 83. 6d., 53. Od. & 3s., incl. tax, 


LECTURES, &c. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


aie Y hhapaaes LECTURES.—The following Advanced Lectures have been 
ed :— 

A Course of Three Lectures on “HELLENISM AND JUDAISM,” by the 
Rev. Canon A. C. HEADLAM, D.D., Reglus Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, will be given at KING’S COLLEGE, Strand, W.C. 2, at 5 p.m. 
on TUESDAYS, MAY 3rd, 10th, and 17th. The Chair at the first Lecture will 
be taken by the Rev. A. E. Garvie, M.A., D.D., Principal of New College. Syllabus 
on application to the undersigned. 

A Course of Two Lectures on “ THE METASTABILITY OF MATTER AND 
ITS BEARING ON CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS” will be given in English 
by Professor ERNST COHEN, Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Utrecht, at I NIVERSITY COLLEGE, Gower Street, W.C., at 5.30 p.m., on 
TUESDAY, MAY 10th, and THURSDAY, MAY 12th. The Chair at tho first 
Lecture will be taken by Professor F. G. Donnan, C.B.E., F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in the bag nae oC and at the second Lecture by Dr. George Senter, 
D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C., Principal of Birkbeck College. 

One Lecture on “ COURTS MARTIAL ” will be given by Sir FELIX CASSEL, 
K.C., Judge Advocate-General of H.M. Forces, at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
Gower Street, W.C.1, at 5.15 p.m., on WEDNESDAY, MAY llth. The Chair 
will be taken by the Rt. Hon. Mr. Justice Darling. 

_A Course of Three Lectures on “ THE GENERAL EYRE AND BILLS IN 
EYRE” will be given by Mr. WILLIAM C. BOLLAND, M.A. (of Lincoln's Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Gower Street, W.C.1, at 
5.30 p.m., on WEDNESDAYS, MAY 25th, JUNE Ist and 8th. The Chair will 
be taken by the Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Pollock, Bt., K.C. Syllabus obtainable 
on application to the undersigned. 

The above Lectures aro addressed to students of the University and others 
interested in the subjects. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Tra College for Teachors. Chair- 

man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; cretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund,and Granta 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss H. E. LAWRENCE. 


EASTBOURNE. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
J All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diplomee, 
Edinburgh Training School. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD. 
INGTON, BIRMINGHAM. offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
Teacher's Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, S WIM- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRALNING. ee een 

LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. - 7 : 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum,—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 

















UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successesin Examinations. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.— For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 











ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE, 
Kingstone, near Canterbury. Practical, comprehensive training. In- 
dividual consideration. Congenial home life. Term began April 25th. Summer 
holiday shert course now booking.—RIDLEY PEAKE. : 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
; ee GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 


years. Thorough genera! ecducation, with great attention to health. 

Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 

Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockoy and Cricket. 

Prop. for Exams. Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. chant aERe f 

ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. — 

Pupils are inet at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


MnvHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


MYHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. _ 
TrGHRixgay,, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Trivate Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 


INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


GT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 


(EALLONER SCHOOL, 
A School 7 Modern Lines 


or 
GIRLS and YOUNG Boys. 
A limited number of girls over nine years of age taken as boarders, 
For prospectus and full details apply to the Principals: 
Miss MALIN and Miss E. F. HOPE-WALLACE, 

















72 Queen's Gate, 8. W. 7. 

= SS ee 
FOREIGN. 
TO hectestateaaba eke fe pty toll ogg ARIANE. 


Finishing School for Young Ladies. 
English references. Apply: Milles, GLAS, 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 


a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits: 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
ith instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of 
life at the College —GIEVES, 14d. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years 6 months. Fees, £160 _— 
Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for 
Special Entry into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early 
epplications should be made. 

Apply Messrs. DE vit tf & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C.3. 

ALVERN COLLEGE.—IWELVE or more ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £100 to £42, will be awarded by examination 
to be held May 81st, June Ist & 2nd. EXHIBITIONS, value £25 to £12, may be 
awarded deserving Candidates.—Particulars of these and of certain valuable War 
Exhibitions (awarded without exam.) from HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR. 
TPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Qualifyi Examination will 
be held on May 23rd, 1921, for about SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 
viz.: Two of £85 por ann. and Four or Five of £60-£30 per ann. Entries close 
May 18th.—For further particulars and entry formsapply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ANGFORD, SUFFOLK (3 miles from Sea).—Pupils 

prepared for PUBLIC SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS and other examina- 

tions; 4} acres. River and sea bathing. Good Sr, home comforts. Special 

care for delicate or backward boys.—. ddress “ W..” care of J. & J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 


| er ay SCHOOL. Healthy situation. Exten- 
sive Grounds, 200 ft. up; near Forest; Sea Bathing. Exclusive to 
candidates for the Greater Public Schools and Royal Navy. Has. a few vacancies 
for Summer Term. 
Partners—Lton, Winchester, and Oxford Men. 
Prospectus from HKATHFIELD, Bransgore, Hants. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE. — An Examination for EN- 

TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS ranging from 90 to 

20 Guineas open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1921, will be held on 

3ist and June lst at Bradfield. Eutry forms can be obtained from the 
D-MASTER, Bradfield Coliege, Berks. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Language, Natural Science and Music Scholarships, value from £25 

to £100 per year. Examination in June.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, 
Clifton n College, Bristol. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.—An 
EXAMINATION will be held on June 2nd and 3rd, 1921, for about NINE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, all tenable for two years and = to boys under 16 on May Ist, 
namely, one ALFRED SMITH Scholarship of £50, about six JUNIOR PLATT 
Scholarships of £40, and about two HOUSE Scholarships cf £20.—Further par- 
ticulars may be had from the HEAD-MASTER, 


A BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS,.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymuasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. ootball, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, arte. 0.T.C. Fees, £69. 
Entrance Scholarships, July Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—12 ENT RANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHLPS and EXHIBITIONS (for boys not already members af the 
College). The Awards include five of £80 each, two of which may be Y-y— 
to £100 for special merit, and the James of Hereford Scholarship of £35 
annum for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also one Scho! ~ 
ship of about £50 per anoum for sons of K.A.M.C. Otticers who died on service. 
Some Clergy Nominations of £30 per annum are available on application to the 
HNKAD-MASTER. Examination on May 24th, 25th, and 20th. Details on 
application to > the BURSAR, " Cheltenhant College. 









































P 1 ae BREF. 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. 


Home Life, Medieal Care, School 
Education, Games. 


Terma, 42s. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 








CHOOLS ror BOYS xp GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXA 
CLERGY RECELVING’ ‘DELICA ATE OR BACKWARD BOYs FOR 
AL CARE AND Lag te 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON. ~ an ry} knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free 
of charge) prospectuses and TRU TWORTHY INFORMATIO 
The age of the a, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be =; a, 
J. & J. PAT Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.¢, ¢ 
Telephone: 5053 Central 


\CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 





respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements ne of pupils, locality preferred, Tange 


of fees, &c.) to 
‘Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible ‘for the 
teac’ staffs of the most important sch and thus able 
to ripe y information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—61-62 CONDUIT 


ee SOS 


LONDON, W.1. “Fhonee—Maytair 1063, 1064, 








TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &c. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking. 
ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor), T.N.: Gerrard 6179, 
Near Hampstead and Bakerloo Tubes. Quotations on application. 


ry*YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon copy 
$d. Sd. per 1,000 words.—Miss Nancy McFarlane, 11 Palmeira. Avenue, Westcliff, Essex, 


QHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, TRANS. 


LATIONS effictently undertaken. —IVAT TS and YOUNG, Typewriting 
Office, Penywern Rd. (corner of Earl’s Court Rd.),8.W.5. Tel. No. Western 76, 


| ng Money by your Pen. aanne sonal course. How to 
write, what to write, where tosell. rt guidance ; real training. Interest- 
ing booklet tree. —REGENT INSTITUTE Dept, 85), 22° Bedford 8t., 


ROxALD | MASSEY, Literary Agent. 

charged. Good short stories required, 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a smal! ice js 
charged. Authors’ MSS. Kier — MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E u.C. 4 














W.C.2 
No "reading ‘foo 


.000-5,000 words. Novels and 








= ——— J 


TOURS. 
| my SOCIAL TOURS (for Ladies and Gentlemen).— 


June 2nd and August 3rd: Italian and Swiss Lakes, 21 days, 49 gns, 








August 9th: The Fascinating Dolomite Alps, including Lake Garda and Inus- 
bruck, 4 weeks, 75 gns. ater: Italy, N. Africa, &c.—Miss BISHOP, 
F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 19. 

HOTELS, HYDROS, d&o. 


Caneene in PRIVATE HOUSE, DARTMOOR, 800 











above sea. Motor house and stable. Season opened April Ist.— 
Apply SGANTA BS” Middlecott, llsington, Newton Abbot, 8. Devon. 
VY icToRIA HOTEL, BUTTERMERE.—Heart of Lake- 
land. Wildest scenery. Quiet and no licence. Garage. Plenty of 
coal. Write | for booklet. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
MS S —TRAVEL, SPORT, BIOGRAPHY, NATURAL 
e SCIENCE, ZOOLOGY. Messrs. H. F. & G. WITHERBY, 


Publishers, 326 High Holborn, London, are prepared to consider for publication 
works on above and kindred subjects. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on ——— to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager. Medical, «&e., Assocn., Ltd. ie Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 2. 


yEFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (waximum dividend 74 per ceut.) or 6 per -. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A,, Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Kegent Street, Ww. 


JFJAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own in 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporag$ed. Artistic and original work, 


from £2 2s, Specimens sent free—HENKY B. WARD, ud Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 

















PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
) ember x poor gained by pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M. 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 99 


ARMY (including Ist, 2nd, and 5th’ Place on the Woolwich Hist), 46, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 





ARGAINS in WRITING and TYPING PAPERS, ENVE- 
LOPES, CARDS, &c. Clearance sale discount. Send postcard for 
samples.—G. ERICSON and Co. .. 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4 


THEENIC Scotch woven UNDERW FARA —All sizes sup- 

lied in finest Wool, Silk and Wool, and Merino. Guaranteed unshrink- 

able. Write makers DIRECT for patterns and prices.—Dept. 27, ATHEENIC 
MILLS, Hawick, Scotland. 





M ISS BENDIXEN, B.A. Hons., and Miss WATLING, 

L.A. Hons. Classes and individual Coaching for Matric. Scholarship and 
entrance exams. Oxford and oe High percentage of successes during 
past | three years.—36a Baker Street, W.1. ‘Tel.: Mayfair 3797. 


VJLOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 

will forward a brochure ot his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDA’ BS, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C.2. 


UBLIC SPEAKING.—Systematized Course ensuring pro- 
ficiency with ease and confidence. Evening Class specially arranged tor those 
engaged during the day.—Marion McCarthy, 16 Hallam St., Portland Place, W.1. 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISUMENTS, 
bO —— ECONOMY —— 

given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, be <~ 

36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 

Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co are personally acquainted with nearly all 
School Principals in the p— # ty They will also be “yy to supply full informa- 
tion about establishments giving a course of trainivg in Domestic Economy, 
Secretarial Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 


& CO., 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth planed on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parce! 

returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokea 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. LEstd. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
via to receive full value should apply to the actual manuiacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Chiet Offices, 151 Oxtord Street, London. std. 100 years. 


LATTIS is used in the Royal Palace and all domestic 
dwellings down to the humblest cottage, and has never failed to acconl- 

plish its purpose. We guarantee it to exterminate cockroaches.—1s. 9d., 3s., or 
5s. 6d. per tin, post free, trom HOWARKRTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Koz ad, ‘She thie ‘ld. 


1850. 











Go clearing Silver. Elecuc Electro Plate &c. 


dard'’s 


com Powder 


Sold everywhere G V- 24 46 
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THE SPREAD OF 
URIC ACID. 


DYSPEPSIA MAY MEAN GOUT. 








So long as the system can be kept free from excess of uric 
acid, so long will immunity from gouty suffering be secured. 
Conversely, from the moment that uric acid is retained and 
allowed to accumulate gout commences to develop. Whether 
gout comes on suddenly, as in the traditional acute form, or 
more gradually, as in its chronic and irregular manifestations, 
premonitions of its approach are invariably supplied by nature. 

These consist of more or less distinct symptoms of stomach or 
liver disorders. There are flatulence, distension, acidity, head- 
ache, and constipation. The region of the liver, the right side 
of the body, is tender and painful. The temper becomes irrit- 
able, and the spirits are depressed. One is disinclined for 
exertion, is easily worried and “ put out.” 

These symptoms all indicate the spread of uric acid, which 
finds resting places in various parts of the body. Then pain 
and stiffness begin to be felt in the joints, as the crystals of 
uric acid force their way into the cartilages—those soft cushions 
which ensure the smooth, easy movement of the joints. The 
joints begin to swell and stiffen, or are tender to the touch, 
and a little inflamed. There is a prickly and most irritating 
sensation of heat in the skin, as the crystals force their way 
through it. Or the hard uratic concretions may embed them- 
selves in the muscles, causing the first sharp twinges of pain, 
which soon become persistent. 

HOW URIC ACID CRIPPLES ITS VICTIMS. 

From this point the development of the chronic and irregular 
forms of gouty sufiering is gradual. The uric acid insinuates 
itself into the crevices and cartilages of the joints until at 
length sufficiently large masses of hard uratic deposits are 
formed to greatly enlarge, deform, and distort the joint affected. 

In the case of gouty rheumatism, the muscles of the limbs 
and shoulders are invaded. Lumbago is the term used when 
the loin muscles especially are the seat of attack. The 
nerve sheaths are pierced through by the cruelly sharp par- 
ticules of uric acid, when the hot-stabbing pain of sciatica or 
neuritis racks the nerves and saps the strength of the victim. 

Kidney stone and gravel are deposits of urates in the organs, 
and gouty eczema appears as the consequence of the presence of 
uric acid in the skin. 
HOW GOUT CAN BE EASILY REMEDIED. 

All the painful effects and distressing results of gouty suffer- 
ing may be safely and surely remedied by the adoption of a 
common-sense, rational method of treatment. This consists in 
the neutralization, solution, and complete elimination of the 
uric acid, the root cause of all gouty suffering. The one re- 
liable remedy that possesses the necessary triple qualification 
is Bishop’s Varalettes. They are known by gouty sufferers to 
be the one certain weapon against the aggressions of uric acid. 

As Bishop’s Varalettes dissolve and drive out pain-inducing 
uric acid, with equal steps gouty pain subsides, inflammation is 

‘reduced, stiffness" relieved, and swellings disappear, until 
eventually grateful, welcome freedom from suffering is obtained. 

fecurrences can be prevented and the dread enemy kept at 
bay by judicious periodical administration of Bishop’s 
Varalettes. It would be a wise precaution for all in any way 
predisposed to gout, or who have already the gouty habit, to 
make it a practice to undergo a course of Bishop’s Varalettes 
at those seasons of the year when they anticipate gouty attacks, 

Is YOUR DIET RIGHT? 

You will obtain full information on this important subject 
in a booklet recently published, which discusses the question of 
foods for the gouty in a comprehensive and authoritative 
fashion. From it you may learn just what those foods are that 
have a uric acid provoking effect, and what foods you may par- 
take of with full freedom. You will be, perhaps, surprised to 
find what a varied and tempting selection of uric acid free 
foods and drinks this booklet will help you to make. The 
booklet also contains full information on the nature and 
treatment of uric acid disorders generally. 

A copy will be sent post free on application to Alfred Bishop, 
Limited, Manufacturing Chemists, 48, Spelman-street, London, 
E.1, sole makers of Bishop’s Varalettes. Please ask for 
Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold in vials at ls. 6d., 3s., and 7s. 
(twenty-five days’ treatment), or may be had direct from the 


THE ANNUAL SERMON 
THE CHURCH ARMY 


will be preached in 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 


On WEDNESDAY EVENING, 4th MAY, at 8, 
by the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 





THE ANNUAL MEETINGS 


will be held in the 


’ 
QUEEN’S HALL, Langham Place, 
(Sole Lessces: Chappell & Co., Ltd.), 
On THURSDAY AFTERNOON and EVENING, 
5th MAY, at 3 and'7.30 p.m. 


Ww. 


At 3 o'clock 


THE RT. HON. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, 0.M., M.P., 


will preside. 
At 7.30 
THE RT. HON. SIR ARTHUR GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN, 
M.P.,, 


will preside. 
ORGAN RECITALS and SONGS at 2.30 and 7. 


The new and attractive film portraying CHURCH ARMY 
WORK, “The Underworld and Elsewhere,” will be shown 
during the evening meeting. 





GIFTS in aid of Church Army work, for announcement at the 
Meetings, most gratefully received by PREBENDARY 
CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chiet Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston 
Street, Marble Arch, W. 1, cheques being crossed “ Barclays’, 
% Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile. 





Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an o ay! ta 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 186 Babies already have been 
born free of Venereal Disease at the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the special ante-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day. 


218,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


THE HOMES OF S. BARNABAS. 


HE who careth for the Sheep careth also for His aged Shepherds. 





We can take 40 Aged or Infirm Priests and give them comfort in a beautiiul 
Home. We have 5 Nurses. : 

But expenses are very heavy now. Last year they went up by £1,000. Will 
more of Christ's disciples show that they, too, care for Aged Shepherds ? 

Contributions gratefully acknowledged by Rev. C. Carey Taylor, Warden, 
Homes of 8S. Barnabas, Dormane, Surrey. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 








Paid-up Capital, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, £2,630,000. Together £5,130.000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors oe ee oe oe «+  £5,000,000 
£10,130,000 


Totai Capital and Reserves .. ae a - - ee 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 








LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN: 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 
JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 

S. B, MURRAY F. HYDE E. W. WOOLLEY 
Subscribed Capital - ~- £38,116,050 
Paid-up Capital - - «+ 10,859,800 
Reserve Fund- - - «+ 10,859,800 
Deposits (dec. 31st, 1920) -° * 371,841,968 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
OVER 1,500 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


OVERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, EC. 2. 

















AFFILIATED BANKS: 


BELFAST BANKING CO.LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND 


OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 





sole makers for 1s. 10d., 3s. 4d., and 7s. 5d., post free. 
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LONDON ASSURANCE. 


Total Assets well over Nine Millions. 








The annual general Court of the London Assurance was held on 
We-nesday, April 27th, at the offices, 7, Royal Exchange, E.C. 

The Governor (Mr. Colin F. Campbell) said that the accounts sub- 
mitted differed materially from those of the last few years, inasmuch 
as the 1920 account was not a war account, and therefore the figures 
were no longer swollen by war profits. Considered from this point 
of view, the profit and loss account was quite satisfactory, as the 
figures on the credit side were very considerably in excess of those 
during any of the years preceding 1914. In one respect, however, 
the war had left a very serious mark, not only on this corporation, 
but on every trading concern in the country. He referred to the 
increase in expenses, and more especially in taxation. The increase 
in expenses was counterbalanced to some extent by the large increase 
in Lusiness compared with pre-war years, and it was to be hoped 
that, as the cost of living and of the other necessities of life was 
reduced, the expenses might be to some extent also reduced; but 
to-day, he regretted to say, there was no compensating advantage to 
be put against the present huge burden of taxation. As an instance 
of what this implied to the shareholders, he might say that the divi- 
dends paid to the Ordinary and Preference shareholders amounted 
last year to £195,749, whereas the amount paid for income-tax and 
excess profits duty during last year came to no less than £318,000. 
It was difficult to see how any undertaking was to develop and extend 
its operations when such huge sums of money, which in the ordinary 
course would largely go to swell the reserves, were annually taken 
from it. 

THE ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 


The year 1920 was not remarkable, from the corporation’s point of 
view, for any particular expansion. They had been more especially 
engaged in consolidating and developing the companies which had in 
recent years become associated with them. They found the organisa- 
tion of the British Law Insurance Company throughout this country 
of great assistance to them, as, in addition to the direct business of 
their own, they were able to secure for the corporation business for 
each of its various departments. The Vulcan Boiler Company had 
had an exceedingly good year, with increased premiums, and had 
similarly been able to bring other business to the corporation. The 
London Associated Reinsurance Corporation, in which they held all 
the fully-paid Ordinary shares, had made a satisfactory commence- 
ment, and they looked forward with every confidence to that company 
doing exceedingly well in the future when its reserves had been 
strengthened and when it had increased and secured its connections 
generally. 

Before dealing with the accounts there was one other matter to 
which shareholders would perhaps wish him to allude—namely, the 
question of credit insurance, which was freely spoken about at the 
beginning of the present year. The idea was that the insurance com- 
panies might join with the Government and bankers in some form of 
credit insurance which would enable traders in this country to deal 
with the distressed countries of Europe. The directors’ view was that 
the insurance companies had neither the experience, the organisation, 
nor the funds to justify their entering into such a combination, but 
had a scheme matured in which both the Government and bankers 
had participated, and had the corporation been asked from the 
national point of view to co-operate to a small extent, they would 
undoubtedly have viewed the matter sympathetically. A scheme on 
those lines, however, did not mature, and therefore for the time being 
the project was at an end as far as they were concerned, 

DEPARTMENTAL RESULTS. 

As regarded the life assurance account, the past year had been a 
satisfactory one, premiums showing an increase of £16,000 on the top 
of an increase of £45,000 a year ago, and the claims by death had been 
considerably below the amount expected. The life fund showed a 
decrease of £51,000, but this was due to the very large amount written 
off investments—no less than £274,285. The result of the quinquennial 
valuation made as at December 3ist, 1920, on the same basis as five 
years ago, was, from the essentially life insurance point of view, in 
every way satisfactory, and had it not been for the depreciation in the 
investments they would have been able to declare a larger bonus than 
they did in 1915. It was a matter of very great regret to the directors 
that it had not been found possible to pay any Tones in respect of 
the pees five years to the policyholders, but it was some consolation 
to think that, by. making full provision for the depreciation which 
existed on December 31st last, a material reserve had n created 
which would strengthen the account in years to come. He might add, 
however, that on all policies which might Lees 8 claims during the 
next five years an intermediate bonus would be paid as usual. 
During the quinquennium there had been considerable progress in 
spite of the war. e total assurances in force, after deducting re- 
assurances, amounted aa to £8,562,080, as compared with £6,464,377 
five years ago, and there were annuity contracts on the books ‘for 
£43,591 per annum, as compared with £6,812 in 1915. In the fire de- 
ps artment. the year had again been a very good one, the premium 
oy showing an increase of rnp xe a. the fund an increase of 

£100,000, bringing the latter up to £1, after carrying £155,383 
to profit and loss. e marine sae” 4 showed a substantial 
increase in premium of £359,238, and the fund, a. transfernng 


£47,838 to profit and loss account, remained at £1,000 he acci- 
dent account continued to progress very re y, x, the, premium being 
£152,696, against £80,000 odd in 1919 and £56, in 1918. The 


department was doing very well, and the fund now amounted to 
£85,000 after transferring to profit and loss account £3,357. 


THE DIVIDEND. 


With the various transfers to which he had referred, and interest 
and dividends amounting to £92,827, the profit and loss ucoount 
showed a credit, including the amount brought forward, of £519,022, 
and after providing, for taxation, expenses and dividends, they were 
earrying forward £201,335. n the balance-sheet the total assets 
amounted to £9,286,000, against £8,499,000 a year ago. The deprecia- 
tion and contingency account, amounting to £380,000, was much more 
than sufficient to meet the depreciation on the securities on 
The directors recommended a div idend of 28 per 
per share, free of income-tax, equivalent to 40 per cent., 


December 31st last. 

cent., or 7s. 

less tax. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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100,000 CROWNS URGENTLY NEEDED 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at 

BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 

SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls. 


THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALPFS, K.G. 
ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOR. 
C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Howson F. Dxvirt, Esq. 
HENRY G. COPELAND. 





Patrons- - 
President - — 
Vice-President- - - - - - = 
Chairman and Treasurer — --- 
Chairman of the Ship Committee --- 
Joint Secretaries — H. Bristow WALLEN: 


Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent to, 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa ’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 











Waifs & Strays Society 


pleads for its 
BIG FAMILY OF 4,300 CHILDREN. 
Gifts urgently needed for 


FOOD AND CLOTHING. 


Contributions gratefully received by 
Secretary, Rev. W. Fowrtt Swann, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 
Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to “ Waifs & Strays.” 
Please mention ‘* Spectator.” 











OOKS. armen, ; ius. by ‘René ‘Bull, Edit. de laze, Signed 
by Artist, 30s.; Picturesque Palestine, profusely illus., 4 vols., 30s, ; 

Punch, 72 vols., £10 10s. ; Literary World 47 vols., 1885 to 1911, £2 10s. ; Ths 
Sketch, 80 vols., £30; The Tatler, 46 vols., £21; Pitman’s Shorthand Weekly, 
28 vols., £2 2s. ; Crockett’s Novels, 25 vols., fine lot, £5 58.; Omar Khayyam, 
Lotus Library, Bi pore, with extraordinary illus. by Native Artists, lst Ed., 
12s. 6d. ; George lies Works, Standard Ed., 21 vols., £5 5s.; Maupassant’s 
Select Works, & vols., £2 28.7, Dramatic Works of St. John Hankin, with Intro. 
by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. ; Sir Walter Besant’s London, 10 vols., £12 12s. ; 
Debrett’s Peerage, new copy, 1915, 5s.; 100,000 Books in stock, Catalogues on 
application.—Edward Baker's Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


JOHNSONIAN GLEANINGS. 


By ALEYN LYELL READE, 
(Privately printed.) 
PART 111.—“ THE DOCTOR’S BOYHOOD.” 





Subscribers’ names now invited. Prospectus from author at Treleaven House 
Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 
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Small Advertisements. 
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line for every additional line (containing on an average about 
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‘*MEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 
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HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING 
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COLLIN 


48 Pall Mall, S.W.1 








THE PRESS AND THE 
GENERAL STAFF. (Published.) 
Hon. NEVILLE LYTTON. Price I5s. 
Demy 8vo. With Illustrations by the Author, 

Here is possibly the wittiest and shrewdest view of 
the war that has yet been given us. Mr. Lytton takes 
us lightly and easily over the opening part of his 
experiences in and out of the trenches, till we get to 
the pith of the book when he tells of how he was put 
to organize the work of the Press correspondents at 
G.H.Q. ‘There is a good deal of inner history revealed 
in his account, and he gives sparkling anecdotes of 
nearly all the big men of the war. 











HE FRUITS OF VICTORY ; 
A Sequel to ‘* THE GREAT ILLUSION.” 
(Ready soon.) 
NORMAN ANGELL. Price 8s. 6d. 
Author of ‘‘ The Great Illusion,” &c., &c. 
Large Cr. 8vo. 
Nobody looking at the world to-day will doubt the 
intention of this book. It is needless to recall that 
Norman Angell, the brilliant author of ‘‘ The Great 
Illusion,’’ maintained in the heat of controversy that 
war, ethically, financially, and humanly, could never 
advantage either belligerent or the world in gencral. 
Could the nations be brought to see the insane folly 
of war, its probability would gradually disappear. 
How terribly true his words were will be seen in this 
sequel to that book which was more widely read 
probably than any other book in Europe or America 
at the time of its publication. 


A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS 

(May 5th.) 
By E. CHARLES VIVIAN, Author of “‘ Passion 
Fruit,” &c., formerly Editor of ‘ Flying,” 
and Lieut.-Col. W. LOCKWOOD MARSH, 

















O.B.E. With numerous Illustrations and Dia- 
grams. Royal 8vo. 30s. net, 
N DENIKIN’S RUSSIA (May.) 


Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 
A fascinating record of little known events in little 
known lands. 


By C. E. BECHHOFER. 








FICTION 


THE DEATH OF SOCIETY (Published.) 
ROMER WILSON, Author of “ Martin Schuler.” 

The magnetic qualities of this story are difficult to 
describe, so subtle is the writing. The action of the 
book passes within some ten days, in an out-of-the-way 
part of Norway. The primitive conditions, the 
absolute simplicty of Norwegian life, throw open 
every barrier to the development of the elemental 
forces from which this story of love derives. 


THE MIND HEALER 

RALPH DURAND. (Published.) 
Here is a jolly, bright, sunny story of yachting, 

fishing, and the sea in general, with an excellent plot, 

a charming heroine, and a hero of unfailing humour 

and masterly ingenuity. 








TWO CLEVER FIRST NOVELS ; 
MARTHA AND MARY 





OLIVE SALTER. (May.) 
KIMONO 
JOHN PARIS. (May.) 



































Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you will 
receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB 
By E. Vv. LUCAS. With two Photogravure Portraits. 
Fifth Edition, carefully revised, in two volumes. Feap. 
8vo. 21s. net. 


THE FALL OF FEUDALISM IN FRANCE 
By SYDNEY HERBERT. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This is the second.volume of Mr. G. D. H. Cole’s Library 
of Social Studies, and deals with the French Revolution from 
the social and economic point of view. 


LABOUR ORGANISATION 
By GEORGE O’BRIEN, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A short account of the principal forms of organization adopted 
by the working classes with a view to bettering their condition. 


THE ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
By R. M. MacIVER, M.A., D.Phil., Associate Professor of 
Political Economy, University of Toronto. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 

This important book traces the stages of social development, 
end sets out the fundamental law that governs the evolution 
of society. 


PRIMITIVE SOCIETY: The Beginnings of the 
Family and the Reckoning of Descent. 
By EDWIN SIDNEY HARTLAND, LL.D., 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


COMMON SENSE ETHICS 
By C. E. M. JOAD, B.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, 
Oxford. With a Foreword by Professor H. WILDON 
CARR. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


By ARTHUR W. POLLITT, D.Mus., Lecturer in Music, 
University of Liverpool. Crown 8vo. 63. net. 
This book is intended to supply enough information to make 
the understanding of music an intellectual as well as an emo- 
tional pleasure. 


LOOKING AT PICTURES 
By S. C. KAINES SMITH, M.A., M.B.E., formerly Official 
Guide-Lecturer at the National Gallery. With 11 Illus- 
trations. Feap. 8vo. 63. net. 
How to enjoy fine pictures. 


PIPES AND TABORS: A Book of Light Verse. 
By PATRICK R. CHALMERS. Feap. 8vo. 6s. net. 
It is long since Mr. Chalmers’ last volume, ‘‘ A Peck o’ Maut,”’ 
was published. But he is one of the fastidious poets who give 
only of their best, and that infrequently. 





F.S.A. 











METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 


MACMILLAN’S LIST 


Modern Democracies. 


By the Right Hon. Viscount BRYCE, O.M., P.C., D.C.1,., 
LL.D., F.R.S. 2 Vols. 8vo. 50s. net. 





SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


The Wreck. 
A Novel. By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 





Blind. A Story of These Times. 
By ERNEST POOLE, Author of ‘‘ The Harbor,” &c. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
The Pall Mall Gazette :—‘‘ A powerful book that deserves to 
be read.”’ 


Fijian Society: or the Sociology and 
Psychology of the Fijians. 
By the Rev. W. DEANE, M.A. (Syd.), B.D. (Lond.), late 
Principal of the Teachers’ Training College, Nddvuilévu, 
Fiji. 8vo. 16s. net. 


A History of Political Theories 


from Rousseau to Spencer. 
By WILLIAM A. DUNNING, LL.D., Litt.D. 8vo. 21s. net. 


*,* Macmillan’s New Announcement List post free on application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Lord Harris’s Cricket Recollections. 


A FEW SHORT RUNS. 


By LORD HARRIS, Treasurer, M.C.C.; Chairman, 
Kent County C.C. ‘He has a great budget of good 
stories which have not become hackneyed, much 
shrewd comment and criticism, and a clear head for 
cricket history.’”,-—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

With a Portrait. 12s. net, 


JOHN PATRICK, ‘3rd MARQUESS of BUTE, 


K.T. 1847-1900. A Memoir. By the Right Rev. Sir 
DAVID HUNTER BLAIR, Bt., O.S.B. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. 18s. net. 


BERNADOTTE AND NAPOLEON 


1799-1810. By SIR D. PLUNKET BARTON, Bart., 
Author of ‘‘ Bernadotte : The First Phase, 1763-1799.”’ 
With Illustrations. 21s. net. 


JOHN SMITH MOFFAT, C.M.G. 


Missionary and Administrator. A Memoir. By 
ROBERT U. MOFFAT, C.M.G. John Smith Moffat 
spent all his life in Africa, and had the unique dis- 
tinction of interchanging missionary work with 
Government Service. With Illustrations. 21s. net. 











APRIL. THE 7s. Gd. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


THE SAVING GRACE, By Rear-Admiral Ronald A. Hopwood (Retired). 

= \ gua MAN AND HIS RIVALS. By the Very Rev. the Dean of St. 
‘aul’s. 

ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL WORKERS. By the Lord Ernle, M.V.O. 

BENEDETTO CROCE AS LITERARY CRITIC. By Geoffrey L. Bickersteth. 

IMPERIAL UNITY AND THE PEACE TREATY. By F. W. Exgleston. 

THE BAGDAD RAILWAY. (With Map.) By A. D. C. Russell. 

THE SEARCH POR SELF-GOVERNMENT. By Barbara Wootton. 

A NEW LIFE OF GOETHE. By G. P. Gooch. 

ELEONORA FONSECA AND THE NEAPOLITAN REVOLUTION OF 1799. 
By Mary Maxwell Moffat. 

THE BOOK OF REVELATION, By the Rev. C. W. Emmet. 

THE TRUTIL ABOUT THE BALKANS, (With Map.) By H. Charles Woods. 

br <7 pusnos OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, By W. H. Morcland 
1.8.1., CLE. 

CO-OPERATIVE LABOUR IN ITALY. By L. Smith-Gordon. 


DISCOVERY 


A MONTHLY POPULAR JOURNAL OF KNOWLEDCE 


DISCOVERY is an illustrated journal for thinking men and 

women—for the intelligently curious who wish to hear what 

experts have done or are doing both in the sciences and the 
humanities. 


CONTENTS OF THE MAY NUMBER: 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 
ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION IN THE FUTURE. F. Debenham, B.A. 
ORTHOPAEDIC SURGERY. A. B. Appleton, M.A, 
THE OPTOPHONE. Edward Cahen, A.R.C. 8c. 
PROBLEMS OF ARCTIC DISCOVERY. R. N. Rudmose Brown, D.Sc. 
PLANT HYGIENE. George C. Gough, B.Sc. 
WHAT Is THE NATURE OF THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND? Joan Corrie. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. MISCELLANY: 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





1s. net. 








FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. MAY, 1921. 
WITH THE BALTIC SQUADRON, 1918-1920. By PARAVANE. 
RECONCILIATION IN INDIA. By HoLrorp KNieur. 

THE SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST, By ROBERT Macuray. 

THE CLASS WAR IN SPAIN, From A Madrid Correspondent. 

THE COAL TROUBLE AND THE DELUSIONS OF LABOUR. By Po.iricus. 
BAKOUNINE. By C. Hacpera Wrigut, LL.D. 

THE HEIRS OF SHAKESPEARE’S INVENTION. By CuaRgLorre Car- 

MICHAFL STOPES. 

JOSEPH CONRAD'S CONFESSIONS. By G. JEAN-AUBRY. 
THE PARTING OF THE WAYS: RECONSTRUCTION OR REVOLUTION ? 

Il. By SIR PRROEVAL LAURENCE, K.C.M.G. 

CHANGES AT WESTMINSTER. By J. B. Firra. 
TRIESTE, SALUNICA AND SMYRNA. By H. CHARLES Woops. 
PERSIA AT THE CRISIS OF HER FATE. By BRIG.-GENERAL SIR PERCY 

Sykgs, K.C.I.E., C.B. 

SHALL THE GERMANS REBUILD FRANCE? By Joun BELL. 
HENRI DE KREGNIER—POETE ET ROMANCIER. By Cyr Fats. 
CRICKET PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY. By SIR Home Gorpon, Bt. 

THE LURE OF GOLD. By Sim Joun O. Miter, K.C.S.1. 

& MONTHLY COMMENTARY. V. By CarpTain H. B. Usugr, 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd. 








MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST, 


Now ready at all Booksellers and Libraries, 


A Hundred Years 
in the Highlands. 


By OSGOOD MACKENZIE, of Inverewe. 
With MDlustrations. 1 vol. 16s. net. 

The title of this interesting work is justified, in that the Author's own Teco 
lections cover a period of nearly eighty years, while the diaries of his uncle 
John Mackenzie, have provided him with a wealth of material re aching m 
further back. 

The book appeals to all lovers of the Highlands of Scotland, both in Gy 
Britain and in all parts of the world where men of Scottish blood or dest 
have settled. 


— i. . ae 
JOHN MARTINEAU: The Pupil of Kingsley, 
By his Daughter, VIOLET MARTINEAU. With Portrait, 
12s. 6d. net. : 
Nottingham Guardian: “ We do not remember ever reading a book of thig 
kind which possessed such ineffable charm, or so arresting an interest in every 
one of its pages.’’ 





PROFESSOR ELTON’S GREAT WORK. 
A SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By OLIVER ELTON, Professor of English Literature in 
the University of Liverpool. 1780-1830, 2 vols., 32s. net, 
1830-1880, 2 vols., 32s. net. (2nd Impression.) 


Morning Post: “ There is not in the whole range of these volumes a chapter 
that it is not a pleasure as well asa profit to read; and for any student of English 
literature the work is invaluable.” 


THE GEOLOGY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By Dr. F. R. C. REED, Se.D., F.G.S., formerly Assistant 
to the Professor of Geology in the University of Cambridge, 
viii. + 480, with 25 Maps and sections, including 12 Folding 
Maps. 8vo. 40s. net. 

FOR THE GARDEN LOVER. 

GARDENS : Their Form and Design. 


8 
By the VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY. Charmingly illustrated by Miss 
M. G. CAMPION. 21s. net. 


ALPINES AND BOG PLANTS. 
By REGINALD FARRER. With full-page Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


MY ROCK-GARDEN. 
By REGINALD FARRER. With Illustrations. Sixth Impression, 
7s. 6d. net. 

London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 1, 


== 
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The fame and circulation of ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ are now, 
at the end of a century, higher than at any other perlod—a record 
unique in literary history. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For MAY contains: 


Experiences of an Officer's Wife in Ireland. 


House-Hunting—Types—My First Dinner-Party in Dublin—Motoring 
with Revolvers Ready——Raids—tTravelling in treland—2ist Nevember— 
The Five Following Days—! Return to Dublin—Dublin Prisons—The 
Court-Martial. 


The Voyage Home.—XV.-XVII. 
The Regimental Durbar. 
By Major-General Sir GEorGE YounGHuSBAND, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.LE., O.B. 

By Davin Hannay. 

By Mervyn LAMB. 

By Mrs. SamMuet Pepys. 
(Being Extracts from her Diary.) 


By ALAN GRAHAM. 


The Saga of a Ship. 
On Hazardous Service. 
As Befits my Position. 


Tales of the R.1.C. 
The R.M.—An Outlaw—The Stranger within the Gates—Mr. Brigg? 
island. 

Musings without Method— 
A Land of Unexploited Romance—Rio—The WNegro’s Paradise and @ 
Contrast. 





Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have ‘* Blackwood’s 
Magazine” sent by post monthly from the Publishing Ollice, 45 George 
Street, Edinburgh, for 30s. yearly. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
** Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c 
** Everybody should read this book.”— Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vineing.”’—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, 
Londea, S.W. 1, 
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A BRILLIANT HISTORICAL MONOGRAPH 


—_ 


ANTHONY HAMILTON 


(AUTHOR OF THE MEMOIRS OF COUNT 
GRAMMONT): HiS LIFE AND WORKS 
AND HIS FAMILY. 


By RUTH CLARK. Illustrated. 21/- net. 


“Miss Clark has produced a most competent and attractive 
study of Anthony Hamilton . . . Miss Clark has done justice 
to a clever man in her scholarly and entertaining book.”— 
Spectator. 

“Miss Clark has achieved a piece of thorough historical 
research, illuminated by sound criticism, and animated by 
wholesome s/simpathy.’’—Times. 

“Her monograph it is impossible to praise too highly.” 
—Observer. 








A TOUR IN A DONKEY-CART 

By FRANCES JENNINGS. With a Preface by Professor 

HeNRY TONKS, and an Introduction by IsaBEL DERBY. 

Iustrated with 32 reproductions in collotype of the drawings 

of FRANCES JENNINGS. Crown 4to. 21/— net. 

PROFESSOR TONKS says in his Introductory Note: ‘‘ Miss 
Jennings had a sense of form as expressed by line more highly 
developed than in any other draughtsman I[ have ever met. 
... Her drawings remained direct statements of fact, the 
result of her own immediate observation; facts stated with a 
simplicity and often with a grace without a rival.” 


AMERICAN PICTURES AND THEIR 
PAINTERS 


By LORINDA M. BRYANT. Demy 8vo. 
This volume, which contaivs 230 reproductions of the work of 
representative American artists and over 300 pages of text, 
is the most comprehensive book on its subject yet published 
in this country. ‘To the connoisseur, the student, and to the 
gencral reader interested in American art the book is invaluable. 


>T 


I~ net. 


/ 


4} 
til 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD., 
ViGO STREET s 8 8 s: W.1. 


1x" CENTURY 
AND AFTER 


MAY, 1921. 
TEE PRIME MINISTER'S DEAL WITH LENIN. 


HanoLtp WILLIAMs. 
AN ANGLO-FRENCH COMMERCIAL ALLIANCE. 


By the Rt. Hon. Lorp Buiytu. 
THE LABOUR CRISIS : 
(1) The Goal Strike. By E. B. Ossonn. 
(2) ar Labour Party and the State. 
7REEN. 
(3) Some Misgivings. By Maurice Hew err. 
THE SACRIFICE OF GREECE; or, THE STORY OF 
A SCRAP OF PAPER. By R. B. C. Sureripan. 
CARLYLE’S UNPUBLISHED LETTERS TO MISS 
WILSON—I. Contributed by Karuarine Baruvursr. 
MORE SPECTATOR PAPERS. By Sir James Frazer. 
OXFORD: A THOUGHT OR TWO. ByG.S. Srreer. 
TO LIE OR NOT TO LIE. By C. E. Monracue, 


WARBLERS AT NESTING TIME. By Antnony 
COLLET?. 


“THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE”: A PROTEST. 
By Sir Ray Lanxester, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

ears CHRISTIAN TRADITION OF DIVORCE. By 
the Rey. Canon T. A. Lacey. 

NAPOLEON AND NATION-MAKING. By J. A. R. 
Marriott, M.P. 


NAPOLEON THE DEMOCRAT. 
“TEUTONS ” LATINISED AND UNLATINISED. By 
THE MARRIAGES OF THE PRINCES OF WALES. 
“PATRIOTISM IS NOT ENOUGH.” 


RETURN TO PARIS. 


By 


By Watrorp D. 


By Major LEsLIz£ 
Miss 


By Epwarp 


By Witrriw Ewart. 





CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 10-12 Orange St. London W.C. 2. 











ASK YOUR LIBRARY 
FOR 


THE PEACE 
NEGOTIATIONS 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 16s. net. By 


ROBERT LANSING 


“ Of deep interest. . . . It gives a picture of President Wilson of the most 
amazing kind . . . a piece of incidental portraiture worthy of St. Simon.”— 
Spectator. 

‘Mr. Lansing’s book is full of detailed criticism and analysis of a searching 
kind, which it is impossible even to outline in the course of a brief survey. His 
dissection of the situation is elaborate and complete, and will repay careful 
study. . Mr. Lansing writes without unnecessary bitterness and with 
an ovident desire to state his case judicially, As a footnote to history bis personal 
record will take its place among the essential documents of our troubled times.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Lansing’s book is certainly indispensable to a full comprehension of the 
Paris Conference and its work.”’—Obdserver. 

“The book is the work of an able and sincere man with the disillusionment of 
Paris strong upon him, and it is the most incisively convincing account of the 
Wilsonian decline that we have had.”—Manchester Guardian. 


ALSO FOR 
A CYCLE OF ADAMS 


LETTERS, 1861-5. 2 vos 


Letters of Charles Francis Adams, American Minister to 
Sngland during the Civil War, and his two sons—Henry 
Adams, who acted as his secretary, and Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., who was serving in the Northern Armies. ~ 


iy To anyone who is at all seriously interested in the history of the last century 
this cycle of letters unfolds an absorbing drama.”’—7'imes Literary Supplement. 


THE GREAT MUNITION FEAT 
By G. A. B. DEWAR. 2ls. net. 


“A book to read and to preserve. . The information is extensive and 
accurate in detail, The marvellous record of expansion of armaments, of devo- 
tion of labour and science, capital and management, to a common object is set 
out with a fullness and intelligence which must attract a large circle of readers.” 

—'imes Literary Supplement. 


PAUL VERLAINE 


By HAROLD NICOLSON. 12s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Nicolson has told the story with a gay, whimsical, deft and discreet 
style which inakes the volumes fascinating.” —Birmingham Post. 


ARTHUR COLERIDGE 
Reminiscences. Edited by J. FULLER MAITLAND. 


10s. 6d. net. 
“A treasure house of good stories. . . . His reminiscences are a document 
which no historian of the social life of England in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century can afford to neglect.”—Times Literary Supplem:nt. 


CECIL RHODES 


By BASIL WILLIAMS. Frontispiece. 15s. 


Excellent in peregotine. in terseness, in writing. 
1is greatness aud his weaknesses.”’ 











45s, net. 











net. 





“A real biography. It 
gives a finished picture of the man with . 
Spectator. 

** At last we are given a book which is both well informed and weil written 
by a writer who both knows and understands.’”—Morning Post. 


INLAND WATER TRANSPORT 
IN MESOPOTAMIA, 1916-18 


By Lt.-Col. L. J. HALL. Illustrations and Maps. 21s. not. 


“Altogether admirable . . and we are inclined to echo General Mac- 
Munn’s commendation in the foreword that it should remain as a text-book 
and a pattern for many generations to come.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


FICTION 
SIMON CALLED PETER 


By ROBERT KEABLE, Author of ** The Drift of Pinions,” ete. 


This is the first novel of a well-known writer on religious subjects, a powerful 
story of faith, love and war. 8s. 6d. net. 


By IBANEZ, Author of ‘The Four Horsemen.” 

“A brilliant study, clear-cut, passionate, convincing, redolent of Spanish 
genius.”—Glasgow Herald. 8s. 6d. net. 
THE TRIBAL GOD By Herbert Tremaine. 

*“A very powerful story with real force and delicacy of characterisation.’’— 
Sunday Times. 

“‘ Worked out with understanding and much delicacy of touch. 
of colour and values.”"—DManchester Guardian. 

A CITY IN THE FOREGROUND 


marked by distinction not only of manner but 

















Vivid sense 


By Gerard Hopkins. 





* Young, brilliant, charming, 
of mind.’”’—Nation. 


RICHARD RICHARD 


“ Bright, amusing, clever.””—Evening Standard. 


By Hughes Mearns. 
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SUCCESSFUL 


NEW FICTION 


From all Booksellers and Libraries. 7s. NET. 


MUSGRAVE’S LUCK 
THE RING OF DESTINY = JosepH HOCKING. 
BERRY AND CO. DORNFORD YATES. 
THE HOUSE THAT JANE BUILT 


BONES IN LONDON EDGAR WALLACE. 
WILTON’S SILENCE PAUL TRENT. 
A HAZARD OF THE SNOWS ottwe Lt BINNS. 
THE LOVE HATER 
THE SILENT CLUE 
FIGS FROM THISTLES 
THE DUPLICATE DUKE 
WRYCHESTER PARADISE 
BARBARA L. G. MOBERLY. 
A TANGLED MARRIAGE CARLTON DAWE. 
THE MARRIAGE OF MARGOT 


ARTHUR APPLIN. 


THE FIGHT FOR THE LUCK — JAMES BLYTH. | 


THE MAY 


WINDSOR. 


STRONG FICTION NUMBER: 


COMPLETE STORIES BY 
DORNFORD YATES 
EDGAR WALLACE 


RALPH STOCK. FRED. M. WHITE. 
B. A. CLARKE. A. M. BURRAGE. 


Finely Illustrated Articles. 
THE “WHY” OF THE WEATHER 


ON PASSAGE IN AN ICELANDMAN. 


————— 


THE NAPOLEON CENTENARY. 
THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


By J. S. C. ABBOTT. 
Demy 8vo. 630 pages. With many Illustrations. 





HAROLD BINDLOSS. 


E. MARIA ALBANESI. | 


ISABEL M. PEACOCKE. 
HEADON HILL. 
J. S. FLETCHER. 
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MARIE C. LEIGHTON. | 
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BOOKS 
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compilations, but pleasant and chatty travelling 

companions, readable from cover to cover, and 

packed with time-saving and money “saving 
information. 
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